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A Turkish Kaleidoscope 



I 


APOLOGY 

Nations ars like individuals : they beoDcne either 
nfore lovable and estimable or less so upon mtimate 
acquaintance. 

If one persists m probmg one’s fiiendships one 
may be disillusioned. If, therefore, I seem to have 
lost my admiration for the Turks collectively, if 
they seem to me a prejudiced, pretentious, and 
arrogant people, incapable of fiilfillmg all that they 
proclaim for themselves, nevertheless I appreciate 
the psychological efifect of Turkey’s lead m the 
Oriental movement towards freedom. 

Turkey’s place in the future, whether it be large 
or small, prosperous or penunous, is unimportant. 
Whether the legislators of Angora persist m their 
incompetence and whether the Ghazi remain as a 
figurehead or &de, are details of small account. 
The only important fact is Turkey’s resurrectnm. 
This miracle, performed by nationalistic desperation, 
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has inspired other subjugated peoples. It is due 

to Turkey’s example that Morocco, Egypt, Syria 

■ 

and China are awaking from their age-long 
apathy, and Russia, who belongs more to the 
Orient than to the Occident, is helping, pushing, 
and encouraging. 

What Turkey was able to achieve against the 
great Occidental Powers in the first flush of victory 
the others are sure they can accomplish against 
those same victors, who are now divided among 
themselves and exhausted by the maturing effects 
of the World War. 

They wish to be, like Turkey, master in their 
own house. It may be a dilapidated house, it may 
be lacking in modern improvements, but, whatever 
improvements are to be made, they want to make 
themselvf^. Preferable an untidy homeliness to 
the dictation of paying guests who insist upon 
imposing a standard of living that is of a different 
level. In these days no one will tolerate being told 
how to live. People do not want to be “ better,” 
they want to be themselves. 

The Orient does not regard as superior the 
Tiritishi French, Italian or Spanish civilisation. 
Qn the contraryi each is regarded with equal and 
undiagmsed conternpt. Qniental people are 
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not less moral, and ^ey are far more comeiitcjl 
than the people of the Occident resent 

having occidentalism forced upon them. The 
bankruptcy of Europe does not mspire their con- 
fidence. They do not regard themselves as very 
much poorer. At all events, money is not the aim 
of their existence 

In a thousand ways the Onent has a greater sense 
of the values of life, and has more to contribute 
than anything the Occident can confer in exchange, 
^If saence, in which the West has achieved such 
triumphs, is to fulfil Western plans for wholesale 
human destruction, then the East can boast a 
ispiritual superiority. 

Although I may seem to behttle the Turks in 
the course of these pages, 1 do not behttle the part 
the Turks have played. Even if the future of 
Turkey as a unit is without promise, the spirit 
of the Oriental movement, of which Turkey is a 
supportmg monolith, is by no means insignificant. 

As the daily newspapers of the world record 
the luirest of the &ist they are unconsciously 
unravellmg the seq^uel of Turkish ^edom 
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of. them stand guard around the portals of Santa 
Sofia. Six of them guard the Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed.* Two more stand sentmel by Bayazid. 
Defiantly they pierce the sky from every quarter, 
and frqga the pomt of the sp^ God is procl^med 
five times a day, 

Whether one arrives m Constantinople by sea from 
Greece, approaching the city from the Marmora, 
or the opposite way from the Black Sea and through 
the Bosphorus, or even by the train which threads 
Its way along the old Byzantine walls, how exquisite 
is the picture, how mdelible the impression it 
creates. 

But if one should search for the Constantmople 
of Pierre Loti it is no more. Even the decorative 

I 

Levantmism of Claude Farfre tig-» ceased to be, 
Constantmople reflects the poverty of the new 
Turkish Republic, by whom the Queen of Cities 
is spurned and neglected. The ermine of the 
royal robe is moth-eaten, the jewels have fallen 
from an ancient glistemng crown. 

Constantmople is still a centre — ^but only of the 
Levantme race. 

A tounat or a passer-by may say, " I love 
Constantmople ; but anyone who has lived there 
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will askj “ Which Constantinople do you love?” 
for there are two. They are linked together by the 
famous bridge that spans the Golden Horn. 
On the one side is Pdra, the city of the EiU'opeans, 
and on the other is Stamboul, the city of the Turks. 
If one made a journey in a train for four days, the 
diiference a^t the journey’s end could not be greater 
than the difference one finds the other side of the 
Bridge of Galata. 

Pdra, for one who knows it and is not of it, 
represents everything that is sordid and ugly. 
There are no words to convey the sensation of nausea 
that catches one at the throat and sufiFocates one 
as one walks through “ La Grande Rue.” 

Pdra is not Turkey, it is an ulcer in the side of 
Turkey. 

There dre other cities that are famed for decadence 
and wickedness. There is none other like P£ra 
that combines squalor and pretentiousness. 

Here live all the people who have neither 
nationality nor race, who have no pride and much 
prejudice, sense but no sensibility, a superficial 
education and no culture; people who claim to be 
French, Italian, or even English, who use the respec- 
tive flags to protect their individual enterprises, but 
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who hav? no loyalty, either for the land of their 
origin for the country of their adoption. 

When one crosses the bridge into Staniboul the 
Turks look at one with disdain. It is not 
that they dislike the Christian on principle, but 
they have learned to despise everything that is 
P^ra. 

The tourists who arrive at certain seasons, and 
who pay fantastic prices for things that Germany 
has imported for the purpose^ do not help to 
reinstate the Giaour in the Moslem eye. 

As one passes through the thronged and narrow 
streets, one is shouldered off the sidewalk or pushed 
roughly aside by people with enigmatic faces. 
When one enters the courtyard of Santa Sofia and 
tourist-guides rush forward to take possession of 
one’s footsteps, the old bearded men who are 
grouped around the gateway smoking ^&\x: narghiUs 
observe one with a comprehensive nod that seems 
to indicate : “ There goes another.” In the little 
old-world streets, where tourists seldom penetrate, 
the people look at one gravely and one knows that 
they are thinking that Pdra has come among them. 

Everything^ ^^t^ the Levantine touches is 
twnished. In Angora they say that the Turk who 
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goes to Constantuiople deterioratea and loses }iis 
Turkish personalily He affects a culture which 
he thinks European This is confined to a super- 
ficial knowledge of rather dSmodi French classics 
and to a Cermanisation of taste combined with a 
passion for varnished shoes 

There are just a handful of Turks who protest 
against Levantinism Here and there is an isolated 
case of an educated man who even fasts during 
Ramazan, who will sit before his table awaiting the 
cannon-shot at sunset that is the signal for believers 
that the day is over and they may eat But one 
Wonders whether this man is really sincere, or 
whether it is only because he is in the midst of 
Christians that he insists on being a Moslem I 
There IS one bright aspect of Levantinism ; it 
hardly ever decentralises One can get away from 
It by deviatmg ever so little from the beaten track. 
In one or two places only does it congregate, and m 
summer it dmgs to the water’s edge. One may be 
almost sure on a fine spring day to be alone m a 
landscape of wild flowers The people of F6ra 
care nothing for these things, they love above aU 
else the shadow of then dusty street, or else 
to expose themselves to view behind the plate- 
glass window of a teashop 
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.On the European coast eveiyone who smiles 
at you IS someone who wants to sell you sometlung. 
It may be only a white rabbit or a magnolia bloom, 
a boat or a basket of strawberries, or it may be a 
house I Almost the second day of my installation 
at Th^pia, the Armenian telephone operator 
called me up to say that a Greek family in the 
vicinity invited me to see their very large and 
beautiful carpet, which would do admirably for my 
house, “ They don’t have to sell it , they just waht 
to do you a favour,” she said. Every mornmg 
for ten mornings that telephone operator telephoned 
to me about that favour, but I had ten excuses 
ready. A Greek neighbour, who introduced 
herself to me on the quay when we were waitmg 
for a boat, asked me, " Is your house furnished f 
How long a lease have you ? How much do 
you pay ? ” 

One searches m vam for Turkey, and even on 
the Bosphorus the Tmks seem to be merely the 
exotic owners of a house which they do not occupy. 
They have hastily built their wodden shacks, added 
minarets to Santa Sofia, dupheated, several 
Byzantme-shaped mosques and declared* themselves 
masters. But they have not been able to impose 
themselves upon the conquered people. The 
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conquered have, on the contrary, taken advantage 
of Turkish incompetence and naivety to preserve 
all their traditional Levantinism In Constantinople 
the Turks have failed to assunilate ; they have 
been assimilated 
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A TURK OF PERA 

I WAS constrained to mark time in an apartment ofF 
the Grande Rue de F£ra whilst a house on the 
Bosphorus was being prepared I did so with great 
impatience A Turkish friend who called one day 
to see me asked , “Why are you in a hurry ? It 
IS cold on the Bosphorus.” 

“ Better the cold of my own house on the 
Bosphorus than the cold of an apartment house m 
P£ra,” I replied 

But he did not understand , he was Levantinised » 
he saw only the charm of P£ra life, the charm of the 
crowded streets full of people who smiled 
and nodded at him, people who stopped and asked 
him to come to tea He liked, too, the glitter of 
diplomatic entertainments “Will you go to-mght 
to the British Embassy >* ” I asked My friend 
pouted and shrugged his shoulders “ I think not — 
I shall see ” But he was there, as I knew he 
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WDiiSd be. He g[ot there early, and waa still there 
when I left 1 

The British Embassy cannot compete with 
the United States in popularity, althoug^h it 
IS larger and more convenient for entertainmg, 
,The mvitations are too select The British Ambas- 
sadress will not mvite anyone who has not called 
and left a card The Americans are less cere- 
monious. They invite people whom they 
meet at tea parties or on the golf course 
or at functions The United States Embassy 
1$ crowded with Turks and others besides the 
diplomatic corps. The British has some of the 
" others,” all the diplomatic corps, and hardly 
any Turks The Turk is proud ; he does not see 
why he should go out of his way to leave cards upon 
the British. Hence the deadlock. A Turkish card 
had once been known to go astray. The iavass 
at the door mislaid it. Thus it happened that a 
Turk who had demeaned himself mto leaving cards 
failed to be asked to the biggest ball. The matter 
was put right too late. In order to repair the 
damage he was amiably asked to dme The invita- 
tion was prmted on a large official card : ” His 

Britannic Majesty’s representative and hope to 

have the honour of Bey’s presence. . , ” etc. 
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Would they have that honour ? The Bey waS not 
sure. He told everyone he met that he was not 
sure. . . . Perhaps he would refuse so as to show 
that Turks . . . Perhaps he would go, thus 
graciously accepting the intended apology. . . . 

He came to see me the next day. “ Was it 
pleasant last night ? ” I asked, taking for granted 
that he went. 

“ It was not bad,” he said. “ The Persian Am- 
’bassador and the Hungarian Minister were there, 

and N Bey, the chief of the Turkish Foreign 

Office.” 

“Whom did you sit next to ? ” 

“ Oh, I sat next to a pretty American girl who 
is a great heiress. But I am sorry for the British — 
they have so little savoir-faire. I really feel inclined 
to buy a book of etiquette and send it to the 
Ambassadress anonymously.” 

“ Really 1 What was wrong ? ” 

“ What'vas wrong ! "Why, the Ambassador and 
the Minister sat on either side of the hostess.” 

I still looked vague. There was a pause, and he 
continued : 

“ Don’t they know that any Government official 
of the country in which an Embassy is representing 
has precedence over any Ambassador ? ” 
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“ So N Bey was hurt ? ” 

“ Certainly he was very much offended.” 

" Relations between Turkey and Great Britain 
are strained ? ” 

He disapproved of my flippancy. " It is no 
Joking matter,” he said. 

N ot only the British do the wrong thing, and do 
it with a semblance of being right, but they are 
exclusive. This is very irritating for those Turks 
who are the victims of exclusion, although it may 
be the more flattering for those few who are 
included. The British Embassy, moreover, is 
pompous. This pomposity has nothing to do with 
the individual kingly representatives who follow 
one after another. It is the traditional atmosphere 
of the Embassy itself. It is in the central-heated 
air of the palm-court entrance ; it is engrained in 
the thick, scarlet pile carpet ; it is preserved by the 
gold-braided kavass zt the door and the sphinx-like 
butler and silent footmen at the stair-top. It 
cannot be swept clean. No vacuum cleaner could 
obliterate it. Not all the open windows could dear 
it from the air. It has to, be accepted as part of 
the State furnishing. It creates a tension and a 
frigidity in international relationship. It intimidates, 
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It repulses, It infuriates, but it impresses* the 
Oriental mmd. The Turk hates but respects it. 

The British are disliked No one knows why 
It IS not merely a question of politics The Turk 
finds himself face to face with an arrogance of which 
he thought he had the monopoly The British do. 
not mean to be arrogant, it is merely that they 
carry a conscious superiority in their souls when 
uley are abroad 

The Turk means to be arrogant , he carries a 
conscious mferior complex m his soul whenever 
he steps foot out of Anatolia But he is the 
conqueror If a tradition of arts and civihsations 
IS absent, a history of conquests 15 his halo He^ 
regards his recent Greek victory as a victory over 
the British This is enough to turn an Oriental 
head His head is turned , his prestige is so great 
in his own eyes. 

One day in June these despised and hated 
British — ^the instigators of Greek aggression, the 
supporters of the Cross against the Crescent — 
issued gilt-edged invitations to a garden-party in 
honour of their King’s birthday. I met my Turkish 
friend m the street , he was more than ever elegant , 
indeed, his elegance was renowned. He wore a 
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grey fur kalpak as though it were a crown, and 
his clothes were admirably English. Women 
turned to look at him in the street, and he smiled 
and nodded at the prettiest. “Who is that ? ” I 
asked. We had stopped to speak to one another 
.and his eyes were rovmg right and left. He had 
just bowed “ I do not know I But she is 
pretty ” 

His collar was white and stiffer than usual, ailtf 
very severely high It did not become him as the 
rather frivolous striped collars that matched his 
coloured shuts and the butterfly bow that was his 
usual tie. He reminded me of a small three-year- 
old English neighbour at Th^rapia who said to me 
with pride . “ Tve got on my town bow to-day I ” 
If my Turkish friend had not got on his “ town 
bow,” he certainly had got on his garden-party 
Collar. 

“ Are you going this afternoon ^ ” I asked. 

“ No ; I do not think so ; it is too hot." 

" Heat is nice for a garden-party,” I said, wonder- 
ing if the stiffness of the party collar would survive 
untd five o'clock 

“ I prefer to go to the Islands to-mght,” he 
answered. 

1 knew the collar was not a mere chancn— that it 
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betraysd a garden-party intention , but it ann&sed 
me to provoke his reasons for not going. 

“ There are plenty of boats to the Islsuids after 
SIX o’clock , I myself am returning to Thfrapia at 
that hour.” 

He made a grimace “ These annual British 
garden-parties are very dull ” 

” For me, yes I do not know anyone — but you 
gill find all your friends ” 

' “ Ugh 1 my friends don’t care about the British 
Embassy I ” 

“ No ? I suppose not But still, if you 
don’t go, people wdl think you were not 
asked.” 

That hit him straight between the eyes. I 
watched him wmee and recover “We Turks 
do not regard a British invitation as an honour , 
we regard our acceptance as an honour for the 
British.” 

" Of course, of course, but you like to honour 
us I” 

“ N'o ; we prefer to leave that to the Levan- 
tmes ” Suddenly his face was lUummed, and, 
his eyes danced with mischief, as they followed 
a retreatmg figure down the street 

“Who’s your friend P ” She was certainly not 
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Tui^sh i her arms were bare, and she wore a 
mushroom hat. 

He laughed. “ Just a pretty woman who looked 
at me.” 

” Really I ” I exclaimed “ You are growing 
^ too Levantme Good-bye ” 


I arrived at the British Embassy rather early, 
for I had to catch a boat to Th^rapia. I ran straight 
mto my Turkish friend, who was handing an leg^ 
cream to an English gurl who was dressed like 
one “ Hullo 1 you here ? ” I said 
“Yes,” he answered, “I came early because 
I have to catch a boat this evening to the Islands ” 
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A TURKISH BATH 

Td the average mind the idea of public baths, 
especially in the Orient, is surely suggestive of 
beauty The Roman tradition is still with us We 
have seen the Roman remains, the carved friezes, 
and the statues, artists of the academy schools 
have painted the pictures the marble walls, the 
reflecting waters, the exquisite nude, rediping 
women. 

But m this, as m all else, reality reveals the grim 
delapidated travesty of one’s expectations. The 
best of the public baths m Pfra have discoloured, 
streaked, distempered walls, a fittmg background for 
the mountainous avalanches of recumbent nudity. 

Around these discoloured walls, at intervals, 
running water flows mto basins. The hot marble 
floor IS raised one step high beneath these fo untains . 
In the centre of the hall one can redine upon a 
raised heated dais 
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There seemed to me to be but few Turkish 
women m this Turkish bath , they were mostly 
Jewesses and Greeks, ill-proportioned and over- 
developed, their legs short and thick, their skms 
yellow and hairy. 

They sat around the fountains on the marble 
step in subhme, unself-cons cious attitudes of 
grotesque gracelessness, Some were engaged in 
d epilating themselves , others were washing their 
teeth and spitting upon the floor. One woman 
was washmg her long black hair, her breasts, 
like over-inflated balloona, spread beneath her 
arms, forcing them mta an awkward, outward 
attitude 

My eye, so long accustomed to the shapelmess 
of artist modda, underwent a severe {esthetic 
shock, until I recalled the sculptor in New York 
who speciahsed m studies of his elephantine 
wife whom cntica called a genius. I tried to 
persuade myself that the amorphous forma that- 
leaned against the walls (they could not lie down, or 
else, like sheep gn their backs, they never could 
get back on to their feet) were beautiful natural 
realism and not mere freakish curiosities 

A small hoy who accompanied his tnn thpy was 
certainly havmg his eye tramed early. The memory 
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Would doubdess linger in his mind, and when he 
grew to be a man he would resign himself to the lot 
which would inevitably fall to him, and not dream 
of something different and more shapely I 

The Russian Princess who had invited me to 
accompany her had served during the war in the 
ranks of a Cossack regiment, and as we entered the 
hall the manner of her walk and bearing roused 
attention. Instead of shuffling and stooping like 
an Oriental woman, she walked erect, with a 
freedom of movement that was Amazonian. She 
was not tall nor slim, nor any of the things that 
poets write about, but she had certain classical 
characteristics that belonged to Diana rather than 
to Venus. She was thick-set, muscled, and firm; 
she had powerful limbs, and a back and thighs that 
certainly suggested the physique of a “ Cossack.” 
Her body bore the scars of war. 

She strode across the wet, slippery floor to a 
fountain in a corner, dipped her bowl into the 
running stream, and flung water upon the pavement 
at our feet to clean it. Two old hags, with amulets 
on chains dangling between their hanging breasts 
and bath-towels girt round their loins, approached 
us smilingly. Each took hold of us and proceeded 
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to scrub us with rough cloths that effectually pealed 
the skin off I 

The ablutions over, the hags retired, and we went 
and lay upon the central dais, where we ate oranges 
and smoked agarettes There was suffiuent 
material for entertainment in the scene around us. 

Our contemplations were disturbed by a red- 
haired Jewess who, being temporarily blinded, 
splashed us with her soapsuds. We edged further 
away with seal-like movements 

Suddenly a procession entered the hall headed 
by a yoimg girl carrymg a baby Two small 
children were dmging closely to her side , they 
seemed disconcerted by the absence of maternal 
clothes to cling to They grabbed an elbow, and 
stroked the smooth, round thigh. A handsome, 
grey-haired woman followed with two more children 
of varymg sizes The party paused before a 
fountain, and the htde ones, emitting joyful shouts, 
splashed water at one another. The sound of their 
laughter was like a delicious music accompanied 
by the sound of all the running fountains 

The young mother proceeded to pour water upon 
herself from a round brass bowl that she lifted 
high up over her left shoulder with a swinging 
movement that was half a dance. 
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We gazed at the litde Bacchanalian group as if 
hypnotised, 

" A Greek fiieze," I said 

After a long silence my companion answered : 

" That was well worth coming here to see.” 
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AN UNSEEN PRINCESS 

I WAS crossing the foyer of the P£ra Palace Hotel 
when someone tapped me on the shoulder. It was 
the pale-faced, raggedly-dressed Russian wife of an 
ex-Turkish diplomat She was nervously smoking 
a ugarette , a big leather bag hung from her arm, 
which seemed to have become a growth &om which 
only an operation could hberate her Usually it 
contained a variety of odds and ends : Persian 
mmiatures, imitation Cosways, cabochon rmgs, all 
the fin al belongings of the starving Russian Smtgries^ 
for whom she sold on commission 

" Have you finished fumishmg your house ? ** 
she asked me. 

I answered quickly, " Yes.” 

” I have been lookmg for you. Xhere was such 
a chance ” 

“ I’m sorry ; but I have finished buying.” 

" It *was the house at ChichU of a Turkish 
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PtincBss — one of the wives of the Sultan Murad — 
she needs mon^ to buy food — she’s selling her 
belongings day by day. Why don’t you come and 
see ? The house will interest you, and you do not 
hofot to buy." 

I let myself be persuaded ; for in truth one has 
never finished furnishmg a house, and the starving 
wife of a Sultan interested me We motored to 
Chichli , and m a quiet street a door as mcon- 
spicuous as the rows of others was half opened by 
a big, black-bearded, coarse-faced man We 
squeezed through the openmg, and it was qmddy 
shut behmd us, The mysterious man, who spoke 
m a whisper and walked on tiptoe, was introduced 
to me as the Fnneess’s Arab doctor " Shall we 
see the Princess ? " I asked He thought not. 
She was ill m bed, and received no one. 

" Her family were all exiled with the Calif,” he 
said , “ but they could not exile her — ^she was too 
ill to move." As he led the way upstairs he told 
me not to hesitate to tell him if I saw anything I 
would like to have . “ Curtains, carpets, furniture, 
ornaments — ^you can have any of them.” The 
carpets had been especially made to order m France 
and were Ocadental and modern in design. The 
curtams, conventionally striped red and white. 
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were of heavy silk, woven in the days when Broussa's 
ketones were famous and flourishmg^ The porce- 
lain stoves were German importation, the furniture 
mid-Victorian. 

“ Everything," said the doctor proudly, “ was 
made by special order for the Princesses of the 
Sultan." 

" I find It frightful," 1 answered 

He looked at me in surprise ; and the Russian 
lady m a tone of disappointment said, “ I thought 
it was just the sort of thmg you needed for your 
house " 

The doctor looked around distractedly. " Think 
what a charmmg room you could make with this 
set of furniture and the curtains to match. Such 
handsome curtains " — he twisted them in his 
fingers — “ heavy, rich, pure adk ” 

“ They are not decorative, doctor," I said. 

He sat down on the striped Victorian chair and 
looked at me. 

" What nationality," I asked, *' is the Princess ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders as if her nationality 
had long ceased to count 

"Maybe Circassian." 

“ She must be very old if she is the wife of the 
Sultan Murad." 
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“ She is very old indeed ; but she is not 
wife, she is^ wife.” 

The Russian lady intervened “ Is she educated ? ” 

The doctor hesitated. “ She can write her name ” 
And turnmg to me, “ You must not judge Turkish 
pnncesses by your European standards A prmcess 
of a Sultan does not mean a prmcess born ; usually 
a Circassian slave who took the Sultan’s i^cy.” 

He broke off as though a sudden idea had come 
to him. He clapped his hands, and a timid, half- 
veiled Turkish maid answered the summons. He 
said somethmg to her, and she hurried away A 
few mmutes later she ranerged from a farther room 
staggermg beneath the weight of a massive gilt 
tnangal^ still alive with smouldermg charcoal. She 
deposited it before me and returned to fetch the 
big brass tray that it stood upon, and agam to fetch 
the big domed hd that covers it when there is 
no fire. 

" She has eight of them round her bed," he said. 

" Bu^ doctor," 1 protested, “ I have always 

heard that charcoal fumes " 

Yea, most unhealthy ; but she is frightened of 
the stove. In the palaqes in which she has been 
brought up smee a child the fear of fire was greater 
than the fear of God. Only candles were ever 
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allowed to be burnt , that is why you will find u 
ths bazaar so many lanterns for sale, and candelabra 
with high glasses to protect the candles from the 
draught. The Frmcess even now never bums 
anything but candles, and she wiU only warm 
herself with braziers She says she would rather 
die from the fiimes than live without them. She 
IS so old I humour her.” 

It was certainly a handsome, chiselled brass brazier 
— distmcdy decorative — a palace piece The price 
the doctor asked, however, was quite fantastic, and 
the situation was such that bargaining seemed out 
of place. 

“ I have nothmg to gam,” asserted the black 
beard. ” 1 do it out of gratitude for the past. 
When I was young, and had the post of permanent 
doctor attached to the palace, the Frmcess was 
good to me. My salary was high and my presents 
were numerous. Whenever the Frmcess heard 
that I was leavmg the palace preemets to go on an 
errand to the town she would send for me and 
present me with a silk purse full of gold-^money 
was strewn lavishly m those days — and now, when 
the Princess is old and dymg and has not enough 
money for food, it is my duty to do what I can to 
help her.” 
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The amouldETuig' mangal was warmmg my numbed 
fingers — the house was icy cold “ Then she will 
be left with only seven ^ ” I said, 

“ Seven is enough I ” he answered; 

“ And that brass lantern for twm candles ? ’’ I 
pomted towards a corner Agam the doctor looked 
surprised. 

" Those are the lanterns,” he said, “ that used 
to be hghted outside every bedroom door m the 
palace.” 

” It IS beautiful,” I said, 

” There are ten,” he answered. 

“ One IS enough. The lantern and the mangal 
will do.” 

" But the furniture,” he urged , ” it is so hand- 
some, so Occidental It will furnish such a regal 
room for you ” His Russian accomplice corro- 
borated his assertion. ” Such a regal room,” she 
repeated lurmgly 

” No,” I said , ” It would look like the unused 
sitting-room m a village vicarage.” 

He did not understand my fluent English. I 
got up to go. 

“ I am sorry,” he said, ” about the curtains — 
and the furniture — but 1 will send jrou the mangal 
when the fire’s gone out.” 
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IN SEARCH OF INFORMATION 

When I first arrived m Constantinople I did the 
tour of all the mosques like every good tourist, but 
I retained only a vague impression that one mosque 
was big and another was small, that one was light 
and another was dark, that one tontamed columns 
and another was decorated with tiles I saw, but 
with eyes that were blmd In the museum I found 
many thmgs that were beautiful, but which to me 
had no meanmg To begin with, whatever was 
written benaath the objects was written in Turkish, 
or a Turkish number mdicated some reference to 
a catalogue as yet unezistent. Impossible to tell, 
unless one were a connoisseur, whether the illumi- 
nated missals were Persian, Arabian, or Turkish, 
or of what date Marvellous fragments of carpets 
hung upon the walls I turned to a solemn, grey- 
haired guardian whose business it was to shadow 
me, and when I asked him, “What is that?*’ 
he rephed, “ It is a carpet.” 
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" I see it IS a carpet ; but what sort of a carpet ? ” 

“ Precious." And that was all he could supply 
of information 

I went back over it all agam, with a cultured 
Turk, who, however, confined himself to saying 
proudly, “ It is Turkish." Everything remained 
as nameless and. unexplained as before At Broussa 
the director of the museum himself took me round, 
and to him also 1 appealed m vain. He merely 
told me the names of the places where the things 
were found Doubtless 1 could have learnt some- 
thing had 1 undertaken to^read a great many books 
and persisted m repeated visits, but» fortunately 
for me, something easier happened. 1 found a 
human encyclopedia He was an an^ijuary in P£ra 
and he differed from the many in bemg not merely 
practical, shrewd, and obdurate, but also an artis^ 
a collector, an enthusiast as well, and I found 
myself digging out a gold-nune of precious infor- 
mation He lived m a noisy street where the 
tram, when it passed, nearly knocked the pedestrian 
off the sidewalk, but his window, especially in 
winter evenings, was mysteriously illununed by a 
diffused, unseen light I have never before 
a wmdow that so generously offered a vision to 
the passing street, a vision of Oriental loveliness. 
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with background^ of crimson and gold velvets,’ 
gleammg embroideries and silks, glittermg crystal 
goblets, and jewelled prayer-beads — such mellow 
and wondrous nches of the past that made 
you “ think that Heaven was coming close to 
you ” 

The professional guides led troups of tourists 
to him, who thought they were in an antiquary shop. 
If only one of them had known the magic equiva- 
lent for the word “ S£sam6 ” the shop would have 
been transformed into a n^useum, and treasures 
would have come forth that could never otherwise 
be seen. 

When Haim saw that I was mterested in the 
tradition of Turkish arts and decorations he unlocked 
for me the treasure-house of his mmd as well as 
his museum. He knew that I wanted to learn 
about Turkish things, he did not, therefore, mtrude 
his Persian, Chinese or Christian beauties. 

The carpet under my feet was a seventeenth- 
century Ouchak, a long one made for a mosque. 
In texture it was hard, and m design it was detailed 
like an illuminated missal in reds and blues that 
blended. HethenunravelledandflungdownasmaU 
sixteenth-century Ouchak to illustrate their evolu- 
tion. It was completely different and rather formal 
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in design Three balls arranged in trefoilj repre- 
senting the war emblem of Tamerlanea^ and inter- 
woven at regular mtervals with the lightmg symbol 
□f Sayazid the firsts recalled the two who met and 
fought m the plam of Angora, and embodied the 
influence of the primitive Tartar conqueror of that 
Seldjouk penod. The silks and the velvets of 
Broussa of that date^ as well as the faience, betray 
the same influence 

He then produced a collection of silks that were 
woven at Broussa three hundred years earlier. 
There were unfaded sky blues, and old rose and 
crunsons Some were interwoven with carnation, 
tuhp, and hyacinth in untarnished golden and silver 
thread He unravelled large pieces and small, stiff 
silks and heavy velvets, translucent scarfs embroid- 
ered m coloured silks on neutral coloured Imen — ■ 
embroideries from Jamna. and Rhodes. One large, 
perfectly preserved, seventeenth-century piece had 
been made to order for a doge of Venice. The 
medalhc pattern m saturn red was of Italian design, 
the crowns of the doge were of royal blue, and 
the pale green leaves intersected with golden 
yellow, embroidered on unbleached Imen Haim 
folded fhig reverently and replaced it m its jewel 


case 
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"And now I want to know,” I said, "why. 
Turkish furniture is so rare.” 

The question had been uppermost in my mind 
ever since I came to Turkey and had tried to 
furnish in a Turkish way. I had seen many 
Turkish interiors, but none of them contained 
anything that was Turkish. Except for one or 
two kiosks in the sarails of the Sultans one saw 
nothing but Occidental furniture of the worst 
description. These royal kiosks however were the 
answers to my questions. “ The Turks did not 
have furniture.” They had divans covered with 
exquisite Broussa velvets and silks, . and these divans 
extended the whole length of a wall, sometimes ofthree 
walls. They were not piled pell-mell with cushions, 
they were most sedate with formal cushioned backs 
of the same material that fitted against the wall. 
(The mere; sight of them induces a sense of 
dignity and deportment I) . . ; On the floor some 
beautiful carpet, either Persian or Tiarkish ; and 
possibly! an ornate silver or brass mangal which 
may have been made in the reign of Sultan Mahmud, 
The v^s substituted the furniture. These were 
usually ornately panelled in wood. At the 
entrance was the highly decorative, indispensable 

Cavouclbuk, or bracket on which to deposit the turban, 

Dk 
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Among the wall carvings featured a cupboard, 
framed with the effect of an alcove, on the shelves 
of which were displayed beautiful bmbumteres^ 
made abroad especially for Turkey, in S&vres or 
Dresden, or else coloured glass vases from the 
Turkish manufactory at Beicos, or made for Turkey 
at Venice or m Bohemia. This simple and yet 
ornate room may have contained a small low table 
for the narghilis and all the smoking necessities. 

There were no big tables, for even the highest 
people m the land ate on the floor It was habitual 
for the slaves to bung in a silver drum and place 
a tray upon it, and upon the tray the covered 
dishes of silver. Everyone knelt on the floor 
around the drum. 

In the place of chairs and beds there were divans. 
Instead of wardrobes there were sandik (chests), 
and these varied considerably and often betrayed 
considerable Venetian mfluence At Adrianople 
the imitation of Venetian painted furniture was a 
great mdustry. Small tables, chests and cases, 
mirrors, frames, brackets, etc., were painted, and 
have become extremely hard to find. 3rijie Turkish 
houses, which burn like match'-tjbzes, are responsible 
for the destruction of quanhtins of beautiful things. 

Sometimes the rooms, like^ those of the head 
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eunuch at the " Vieux Sarail," were lined with 
faiences, which constitute one of Turkey’s greatest 
artistic achievements The famous blue and white 
were made in the seventeenth century at Damascus, 
but the finest of all was the thirteenth-century 
Seldjouk pottery, and later [sixteenth century) the 
porcelains of Isnik (Nic6) predominated m most 
of the decorations. 

Another instance of Turkish art, and one which 
had Its origin in Egypt, is to be seen in the 
kamanah, or carved plaster windows with coloured 
glass mlet ' 

In Haim’s treasure-house one found all these 
■ 

things. He had "a few — just a very few — examples 
of Adrianople furniture, a wall covered with 
varied and decorative cofoouclouk ; there were 
potteries and porcelams, and even some old kamanah^ 
and I slowly learnt about these things as one who 
is learning how to swim before venturing out into 
the open sea. 

After I had studied with him I went back and 
revisited all the mosques I had seen before, and 1 
seemed to see them for the first time. 

If some Sultan had taken all the marble columns 
and monoliths, and combined them into one 
mosque, lined with the porcelain tiles of Isnik and 
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illummed by the finest kamanahj the result would 
have been a mouiliaent of Oriental fame and 
beauty. But, instead, eacb mosque has something, 
none of them have nothing, and not one of them 
has everything. 

The Mosque of Valid^ Yeni Djami [1^63), which 
is the first that confronts Galata Bridge, contains 
fine examples of the blue and white faiences of 
Damascus, added to which its carved wood doors 
are mcrusted with medallions of thin tortoiseshell 
over gold, with mtricate borders of inlaid ivory 
But the atmosphere of quietude and meditation 
that characterises the interiors of most mosques is 
entirely dispelled here by the proximity of the noisy 
street on one side and of the bazaar on the 
other. 

Roustem Pasha (1555) boasts the finest faiences 
of Isnik. It IS a small mosque, but very beautiful 
Outside, on the left of the entrance, beneath the 
colonnade, there is the most brilliant panel of flower 
branches in ghstening blues and peacock greens 
and red Inside I counted fourteen different 
designs, but I could not Count them all, so rich 
was their variety, 

The Mosque of Bayazid the Second (1507), near 
the old War Ministry, is famous for its two great 
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Byzantine monoliths of marble that were conveyed 
from the Palace of Constantine, in the Hippodrome, 
which] with the equally vanished Palace of Justinian, 
provided the marble columns that adorn most of 
the mosque interiors 

In Bayazid the windows are latticed with iron 
bars of cobweb pattern that constitute also a Turkish 
art. And the mehrab is of delicately carved rose 
marble 

Sulimanyd marvellously situated on a 

height dominating the harbour, is large and grim, 
as befits the mosque that carries the name of the 
husband of Roxalana. It is famous for its windows. 
Here one sees the kamafiah in its highest form. 
They were designed by the fiimous Ibrahim the 
Drunkard, and one may suppose that he had visions 
when he drank; at all events, he had a steady 
hand. Thw beauty is frankly indescribable. They 
glisten like great jewelled panels. One may stan I 
for half an hour looking up at them, trying to 
impress the exquisite detail of them upon one’s 
mmd] but they ate too varied and too intricate, 
and at the end one comes away with a sense of 
despair that the joy of them lasts only while one 
IS with them. Like the emotiott which is induced 
fay the souhd of music and which fades with the 
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silence, so also is the emotion aroused by the vision 
of the jewelled Windows of Sulimany^, which fades 
when they are out of sight 

In the vicinity of the masque, next to the Turb£ 
of Suliman with its beautiful surrounding cloister, 
IS the Turb£ of Roxalana, with her son by her side 
It IS entirely lined with Isnik tiles, representmg a 
black-stemmed almond branch among tulips, a 
strangely Uiapproppate setting for the body of the 
vilest and most pfissionate woman in the history 
of the ages. 

□n the edge of the Golden Horn, some way 
outside Constantinople and hardly at all known or 
visited, IS the delapidated and crumbling sixteenth- 
century Mosque of Fiali Fasha. It contains a 
quthla faced with beautiful faiences of Isn±, some 
of which have unfortunately been stolen by thieves 
who entered by a wmdow in the night The 
frieze, however, of blue and white tiles, inscribed 
with the Koran, is perfectly mtact and very nearly 
encircles the wall. 

I only mention these few mosques out of the 
many as illustrating the main features of Turkish 
art, which was at its height during the reign of 
Selim the Terrible and Suliman the Magnificent. 
Since then Occidentalism in its worst form has 
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crept itij and incompetence, hand in hand with 
poverty, has crowned all. 

Why, one may ask, is the faience of modern 
Kutaya of the most inferior description ? Why 
has Broussa deteriorated into making' scarfs for the 
tourist market ? And why, since chairs and tables 
and 'Wardrobes became synonymous with civilisation, 
IS furniture manufactured on untraditional German 
lines ? Traces of a beautiful past and evidences 
of a hideous present torment me I pray that if 
proletananism is the evolution towards which the 
world IS speeding it may being in its wake a reaction 
towards simplicity, to replace the dead magnificence 
and to displace the present tortured pretentiousness. 

And for this I en-vy my friend, the living encyclo- 
pedia — in his oasis in and he neither wonders 
nor cares about the present or the future, about 
Germanism or proletananism , he is buried con- 
tentedly in his treasures of the past , he lives amid 
beauty, deals solely in beauty, and is absorbed only 
in the necessity of acquiring and parting with 
beautiful things. 
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A NEAR-EAST DRAMA 

No city m the world has been a stage for such a 
senes of dramas as those which Constantinople has 
witnessed since the Great War. There have been 
hordes of Russian refugees, all the smashed army 
of Wrangel, all the pitifiil Armenians and Greeks, 
followed by the unfortunate exchanged populations 
who arrive in a state of such distressing misery 
that one would imagine from their faces that they 
had fled from some murderous oppression Those 
who claim them as their own have forced them to 
leave the country m which they were prosperous 
and contented to face a distress they need never 
have known. 

The Turks are hardened to the sight of suflFermg^ 
and they are so poor, so incapable of organisation, 
that they can do nothing to help their own people 
let alone the foreigner in their midst. One may 
be thankful, however, if the offiaals remain merely 
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neutral, and do not deliberately aggravate the 
problems that others are trying to relieve 

The political chaos of Eastern Europe, and the 
Turkish mdifference to suffcrmg, are vividly illus- 
trated by the inudent I witnessed m April 1925, 
of which two hundred humans were the victims. 
They happened to be Russians, and apparently 
they had no right to a place in the sun. They 
represented ftagments of Wrangel’s army that had 
sought refuge in Bulgaria, also some prisoners of 
the Imperial War and a few refugees from Bessara- 
bia. Among them were eleven women and sixteen 
children One hundred and seventy of them had 
applied to be repatriated to Russia. They had 
actually a year and a half previously been granted 
the necessary permits, but before they had time to 
start a coup d'itat had installed m Bulgaria the 
Tzankoff Government. 

TzankofTs first act was to expel the Russian 
Soviet Repatriation Committee that had been 
working under Stambouhski, and to murder one 
of the Soviet delegates. As neither reparation nor 
apology was forthconung, Moscow retaliated by 
proclaiming a blockade agamst all Russians from 
Bulgaria. 

These few suddenly found themselves in the 
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position of people who have taken their tickets and 
are wai1;pag' for a boat that does not start Mean- 
the violent reactionism of Tzankoff, which 
considered as Red anyone who desired to return to 
Russia, forced these people on to a small sail-boat 
which had already been condemned as unseaworthy, 
and, with food and water for three days, pushed 
them out to sea For twenty-sm days they were 
becalmed and stormed alternately Twelve of 
these were spent sheltermg m the harbour of a 
little Turkish village on the coast, which saved 
their hves. When they arrived at Constantinople 
they were in a state of starvation. The Turks ' 
refused to let them land, and the Russian Consul, 
acting under orders from Moscow, refused to re- 
new their permits. They were ordered to leave 
the Port of Constantmople , Russia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Greece being closed to them, 
there was nowhere for them to go. The open 
sea meant death. Upon their refusal a Turkish 
tug started to tow them out. It was then 
that the boat sprung a leak and began to sink. 
The mdescribable scene that followed — the crying of 
women and terrified children — ^was witnessed by 
an English captain m charge of an English com- 
pany’s salvage ship that lay at anchor near b^. 
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The Turks came aboard the English ship and asked 
the captain to lend his pumps. The captMB 
refused He said he had observed the liMt lO 
question for some days, that she was obwou^ 
unseaworthy, pumping could not avail^lR^p i^r 
afloat, and the Turkish officials were appNli 
aiming at givmg two hundred people a wat^ 
grave m the middle of the Bosphorous 

Whilst this drama was proceeding an S.D.S. 
message amved by telephone at the office of the 
League of Nations. It was an appeal on behalf of 
these drowning people Immediate intervention 
succeeded m gaining permission for them to wade 
ashore while the boat slowly sank m shallow 
water. 

They were then mterned on the very spot where 
they disembarked Providence might have been 
kmder, it nught have been a more hospitable 
spot. The Bosphorus hemmed them in on one 
side; a atone wall, a lean-to shed, and a fence of 
barbed wire and old petrol tins, on the three other 
sides , but here they were obliged to remain. 
Their money was confiscated, and they were left 
by the Turkish authorities to starve. " I did not 
invite them here," said the Chief of Fohee to me, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 
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The captain of the salvage ship sent them of 
hia store, but two hundred take a lot of daily feeding, 
and hiB store was soon exhausted Then Miss 
Mitchell, attached to the League of Nations, 
collected some money and fed them for several 
days, but she had no funds — the League does not 
undertake to feed the International destitute. When 
her charity was exhausted it was intimated to the 
Red Crescent that their feeding by charity was no 
longer bemg contmued, but the Red Ciescent did 
not respond Offiaal Turkey was then appealed to, 
but the only reply was “We have not enough 
money to feed our own poor." 

The individual Turkish policemen whose duty 
it was to guard them watched their slow starvation, 
Mornmg and evenmg for four days they reported 
that the mterned had received no food. 

With stohd Slav stoicism these people sat down 
□n the sea’s edge and resigned themselves to death. 
It was then that Miss Mitchell asked the police 
guards’ leave to mtroduce me mto the enclosure 
The police greeted us almost emotionally. 

" Certainly, certamly, go in if you have come to 
help," one of them said, adding : “ It breaks our 
hearts to be obliged to sit here helplessly and watch 
them." 
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The moment we entered the enclosure we were 
surrounded by a half-naked crowd, most of them 
young, and, in spite of all they had endured, they 
were remarkable for their physique, A weaker lot 
would have been dead long smce, but these without 
doubt represented a survival of the ultra-fittest 
Their faces, however, had grown dull and 
expressionless , they hardly had the strength to 
speak. “We have had nothmg to eat for four 
days,” said their spokesman in French, and the 
Worda seemed an effort to pronounce. “ Death 
awaits us ’’ (“ C’est la mort qui nous attend said 
another 

In the shed one man was Ipng ill with pleurisy, 
and another was in the last stages of tuberculosis. 
In a further corner another was devouring a crust, 
his eyes glittering with the lustre of starvation. 
The others stood around and looked at him 
apathetically. 

I had heard people sentimentalise indignantly 
because the dogs of Constantinople had been put 
on an island and left to starve to death Here were 
humans, and the same method seemed to apply. 
If the English captam had not intervened when they 
were about to be towed out to drown in deep water 
It might perhaps have been more humane. 
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I promiaed they should have food that day, and 
the next day also, but it was not in my means to 
promise more 1 then made haste to the Russian 
Consul He was already thoroughly informed, 
but obdurate — ^Moscow had telegraphed emphatic 
orders , there was nothing to be done It 
was as though a great iron door had suddenly 
been closed in my face, and not all the 
rappmg on that door would avail to open it even 
on a crack. 

I left the Russian Consulate in desperation and 
went begging, first to the American Embassy. Mrs 
Bristol was in the throes of organising a ball 
supper for that very night I hesitated to intrude 
my story at so mopportune a moment Mrs. 
Bristol urged me. I blurted it out hurriedly 
Her advice was : “ Come to-night — there will be 

people whom you can talk to who might help ” 
I said I couldn’t ^ “ Not at a ball — people don’t 
want to hear about the starving.” I didn’t 
go, but the next mornmg she telephoned to 
me triumphantly. She had m the midst of 
dancing collected enough to save them for a 
month. 

When the phght of these people was published 
in the Russian papers, with all the lund details of 
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Bulgarian brutality, the working men organised 
meetings, at which they denounced and censured 
the Bulgarian white terror This was told me m all 
seriousness by a member of the Soviet Consulate 1 
It seemed to me that the Russian working men might 
have been more helpful if they had demonstrated 
a unanimous opinion that their euled, starving 
brothers be mstantly admitted, as promised, to the 
land where they belonged But that is another 
matter. 

As for Turkish opmion, when 1 related the 
details and asked . “ Is it withm the possibihty 
of thmgs that these people could be left to die ? 
And then, bemg dead, their corpses would, 1 
suppose, be released for burial ^ ’* the answer 
was 

" Yes, under the present tangled ^rm of 
administration they certamly might die ’’ 

Another to whom I appealed merely groaned . 
"When shall we be rid of Anglo-Saxon senti- 
mentalism i " 

Yet another, who shrugged his shoulders with 
indifference and said . " Why do you set so much 
importance upon the preservation of life 7 Death 
is a rdease." 

Perhaps he was right , we set too much 
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importance upon the value of life It is an 
essential difference between East and West 
The East sets no value either on the living or on 
the dead, whereas the West exaggerates the 
importance of both 



VIII 


A COMITAJI 

Hadji was the [ihildren’s Russian teacher ; and in 
this matter one could not choose Russian teachers 
were a problem The Whites imposed their 
political hates , the Reds had work and no leisure 
Hadji was Bulg;arian ; he spoke Russian as all 
Bul^ians do It may not have been the best 
Russian, but it was better than nothmg He was 
a chemical engineer out of a job , and he played the 
violin like one mspired, 

His appearance attracted attention. He had a 
thick black beard and a thin, ivory face with deep- 
set eyes. I thought he looked like the portraits 
of Dostoyefski, but strangers had been known to 
go up to him m the street and whisper “ Rasputm,” 
He wore the Russian workman’s blouse, and he 
walked with his head m the air and his hands m 
his pockets and a look of disdain towards all the 
world Those of my friends who could not tolerate 
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him (for in order to live up to his looks he thoug'ht 
It was necessary to be ill-mannered) admitted 
grudgingly that Hadji was picturesque 

He was a humble man, of Macedonian peasant 
parentage. With great effort he had earned his 
education, and in order to pay for it he had been 
forced to do menial work by day and relegate his 
mteUectual studies to the night. Overstram had 
smashed the giant frame But spiritually he had 
been hardened mto granite The effort to acquire 
what seemed to him to be man’s by right had made 
of him an anarchist I dislike anarchism very 
litde more than I dislike reactionism ; but his 
opmions were no concern of mine When he 
assured me, however, that the police dogged his 
footsteps I was silent and incredulous. It seemed 
to me he was not half as dangerous as he looked, 
or as interestmg as bemg “ dogged ” by the police 
should mdicate. 

His psychology was illustrated by his havmg a 
little Swiss wife. I never made her acquamtance, 
but I judged of her by her work. She it was who 
made his famous Russian blouses, and she added 
to them all the Swiss finish that a real Russian 
blouse never would have tolerated. There were 
little straps to hold the belt in place, and buttons 
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and flaps to all the pockets, and special contrivances 
for the watch These details led me to suspect 
the anarchist was more dangerous from afar than 
when viewed m detail. His fierceness was probably 
overrated, just as his shirts were overworked. 
Nevertheless, it was true that he had been associated 
some years back in the kidnapping m Macedonia 
of an American spinster missionary, for whom the 
United States Government had been obliged to 
pay a gigantic ransom That the spinster, after 
three months’ detention, returned to the fold 
intact and tremendously stimulated by the adven- 
ture did not lessen the desperate reputation of the 
band of comitajis of whom Hadj'i was a leadmg 
spirit. 

Constantly he boasted of his friendship with the 
man who had blown up the bank of Salonica 

“ Why didn’t you blow it up yourself ? ” I 
asked Apparently his friend had got there first , 
but I was never satisfied in my mind that Hadji 
could have done it 

He reahsed that his reputation was hard to hve 
up to, and that a black beard and glistening eyes 
were hardly a justification for the tameness of his 
life smee he had become an exile 

It was obvious that he liked my house, my 
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children, and me, too, and yet they and I, and 
everything wc represented, must have been alien 
to his principles He seemed cnnscious at times 
that he was untrue to himself, and his dissatisfaction 
expressed itself in an outward manner that was 
often so abrupt as to be unmannerly He scoffed 
at those of my Turkish friends who kissed my 
hand and paid exaggerated compliments m flowery 
Turkish fashion He scoffed even at Alecco, the 
Montenegrin gardener “ He has learnt elegant 
manners in the great bourgeois families in which 
he has worked,” he would say contemptuously. 
To which I rephed that “A man is not less a 
man because he has good manners ” And to my 
friends I excused his lU-humours , ” Hadji is 
just a primitive comit^i, but he plays the 
violin so divmely that one must forgive him 
Bverythmg 1 ” 

He affected to scorn those who did things for 
me — out of jealousy, because he could do nothing 
for me himself No one ever came to see me 
empty-handed. There was a university professor, 
who arrived with a varied assortment of candy 
from the Sultan’s famous confectioner. There 
was a Government official who used to arrive from 
Angora with a white cat, or an Angora goat. Even 
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as I walked along the road doorways would open 
ajar and someone would slip out with a little gift 
It might be an embassy gardener with a hunch of 
flowers, the proprietor of the neighbouring inn 
with a rose-tree in a pot, or an egg that his hen had 
just laid The little fezzed boys would garland 
puppy dogs for my acceptance, or heribbon kittens, 
for whom my refusal meant the alternative of the 
crystal-clear Bosphorus 1 

Hadji despised them all, but he dreamed — 
he was rich in dreams — and he knew his oppor- 
tunity would come some day Meanwhile he 
sought relief in scoffing at those who did what he 
could not. 

Sometimes I provoked him into an outburst of 
anarchistic views m order to watch the horrified 
faces of the ring of listeners There were some who 
enjoyed being horrified, people who were accustomed 
when they went out to tea to talk gossip and 
banalities. 

I had but to say to Hadji, “ What a pity that you 
are not a revolutiohary 1 ” and his eyes would 
flash rebellion to confute me. “ But on your own 
admission, Hadji, you are an individualist, and 
mdividualism cannot accomplish anythmg ; only 
discipluie and collective movement are of any 
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use. An individual who shoots and burns is 
merely a nuisance. An organised mass who 
collectively shoot and burn do sometimes win 
the day.” 

Hadji, all unsuspecting, would tumble headlong 
into the snare, hurl himself into passionate explana- 
tions. He knew exactly what to say about the 
mission of individualists and of the revolt against 
discipline and domination. His theories, however, 
were too long and technical. I had no desire to 
probe deeply ; I merely aimed at provoking him 
entertainingly. 

My Turkish friends always thought it very 
adventurous of me to live in an isolated house on 
the Bosphorus. Nor could they understand awoman 
living alone unless she were obliged to. They were 
convinced that my singleness was my misfortune 
and not my choice. Hadji, of course, interpreted 
me differently. According to him, I was emerging 
from the trance of transition into the blinding 
light of truth. He thought I had come to the 
Bosphorus to reflect — to weigh — to decide. He 
believed that he could help my evolution, that it 
was the psychological moment to mould an 
anarchist, and he threw himself into the business 
with the fervour of a missionary. 
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The children Isarnt his creed, weighed it, did 
not adopt It, but took advantage of it Hadji 
had, among his vicissitudes, been a teacher at the 
Rousseau School in Paris. There it was the 
children’s will that ran the school If they did not 
wish to work they must not be forced Their 
attitude reflected on the teacher if he could not make 
lessons interestmg enough to attract When these 
principles became known to my children they 
announced that they did not mean to work, and 
watched the effect. Hadji offered to teach them 
chemistry instead of Russian This they preferred 
Chemistry was fun, not work. These facts were 
kept a secret from me, but one day, long after the 
hour when sounds of violin practice should have 
sailed through the open window, the continued 
silence prompted me to call out. A shrill child’s 
voice, vibrant with excitement, answered me. 
“ Do not disturb us, matushka. We are making 
bombs 1 ” 

“ Makmg what ? " 

" Ju$t little bombs 1 Just bomblets 1 ” 

A few nunutes lata: they had left the house, in 
order to explode them in the garden 
I remonstrated with Hadji 1 said that, although 
I wanted a modern education for my children, it 
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did not have to be so modern He was a violent 
man, and lost his temper , he said that if I inter- 
fered he would prefer not to come agam I agreed 
that he should not come. But time affected a 
repentance upon hia spirit 

One day I stood on the balcony overlooking the 
Bosphorus, watching the tackmg of a ship that 
had caught the evening sun in its white sails 
Closer and closer it came, until I recognised the 
pale, sphinx-like face m the stern The boat 
came alongside the landmg-steps, and Hadji, 
with a manner of mystery, joined me on the 
balcony 

“ I have brought you something that must not 
be moved until after dark Your servants must not 
know ” 

" Know what ? " I asked. He looked around 
cautiously, and lowered his voice 

" 1 have brought you a tombstone.” 

And then I remembered how one day, when we 
were in a boat gliding up the *' sweet waters of 
Asia,” we passed by an old burial-ground, full of 
carved marble tombstones that were leaning and 
tumblmg about m varied attitudes of neglect It 
was then that Hadji said slightingly, ” The Turks 
have no more regard for the dead than for the 
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livihg ” But I remember 1 did not heed him ; 
1 was m no mood for his sarcasms “ They are 
beautiful,” I said, and pomted to one that was 
carved with an enchanting flower It was a tall, 
slim, white stone that looked like the ghost of a 
young girl. “ Imagine it in a garden amid a dump 
of white lilies ” Hadji did not answer Evidently 
he was dreaming how the slim, white ghost should 
find its way into my garden. Here, at last, was 
something that none of my other friends could 
give me. They would not dare to , but he 
would dare It would cost him nothing but his 
audacity. 

The coast of Asia was bathed in evenmg sunlight, 
golden like a Turner picture It seemed all the 
more brilliant to us on the European side who were 
enveloped m shadow 

Hadji stood by my side, waitmg for the night 
The white columns of the balcony seemed to en- 
firame the evenmg as fantastically as any stage 
decoration. 

The sea was very still, and in the dusk a giant 
steamer passed like a great phantom, its lights 
reflectmg coloured columns, and its engines break- 
mg the stillness with their rhythmic throbbing. 
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It pounded its noisy, splendid way through the gap 
that divides Europe from Asia, and finally became 
an indistinct silhouette towards the horizon. The 
two great lights, like fiery eyes, grew dimmer in 
the distance. 

There was no twilight. An owl proclaimed the 
night. Then Hadji struggled across the garden 
with a white load on his back His breath came in 
shorty quick gasps His halting, shuffling footsteps 
betrayed the weight that seemed almost too much 
for him. “Why doesn’t the boatman help?" 
I asked , but Hadji had no breath to answer He 
stumbled up the path, pausmg now and then, but 
Ignoring my protests. 

Under cover of a dark, deserted shed on the 
hillside he lowered the tombstone with difficulty to 
the ground After what seemed a long silence, 
durmg which I could hear the beating of his heart, 
he answered me. 

“ The boatman will not touch it." 

" Have you done a dreadful thing 1 ” I was 
already half alarmed 

" Dreadful ? Certainly not,” he repeated in his 
usual voice of scorn “ How can I be doing any- 
thmg more dreadful than the Turks themselves. 
You can see them any day breaking up their 
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tombstones for road-mending', 'nrhen the bunal- 
ground happens to be near enough to the 
road." 

“ They may do what they hke with their own," 
1 argued , " but 1 am a foreigner — a gtaour — an 
infidel.” 

Hadji waved my arguments aside 'with a gesture. 
“ Have no fear," he said 

"Will the boatman tell ^ " I asked. 

“ No, I have known him for years , I can trust 
him" 

" Is he shocked 7 " 

" He says he will lend his boat, but not his 
hand ” 

The tombstone that Hadji had selected was not 
the one 1 had admired , it had no flower design. 
He had snatched at random the easiest and the 
nearest to the water’s edge It was carved 'with an 
mscnption, which he deciphered slowly by the 
flickering light of a match. 

“ She is the daughter of Oh I but what a 

litany of praise — how untranslatable.” 

He tried agam, reading the Turkish words in a 
sonorous voice, and hesitating for their equivalent 
in crude English, finally 

“ It was her destmy to die young — and not all 
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tile doctors in tlie world could save her, since it 
was written that her hour had come. Please say 
2. fatihe for her soul.” 

Hadji advised me to leave the stone hidden 
in the shed for several days, and then produce it 
as if I had found it in the bushes on the hilltop. 

When he returned to the boat the old Turk was 
waiting patiently, and by the light of his small 
oil-lamp I could see his sullen face. He would 
not acknowledge my good-night salutation. 

Left alone, I reflected upon the night’s strange 
happenings. I could not sleep. It was one of those 
nights when even the sea is silent. A feeling of 
foreboding enveloped me. The soul of the girl 
seemed to be standing before me threateningly. 

Then followed the dread of reality. I imagined 
the infuriated family whose grave had been dese- 
crated, and the sullen boatman who would tell the 
tale. I remembered vague stories about Moslem 
fanaticism, and wondered if men would break into 
the house. They could strangle me and throw my 
body into the Bosphorus, and people would think 
I had accidentally drowned. In the isolation of 
my white-columned house I would be strangled. 
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Hassan the caok would indicate mj door. I sat 
up in terror, straining to hear the faintest sound 
But, no — this night it would not happen, the 
tombstone could not yet be missed — but to- 
mDirow 

Slowly the mght dragged by At daybreak I 
slept fitfully. Then followed a day of torture 
How to tell Hadji that he must return and take 
away the stone ^ Poor Hadji I He had brought 
It with such triumph m the white-sailed ship. He 
had earned it with such effort up the hill. And 
yet, what else was there to do ? Alone, I was 
helpl ess to move it Perhaps with the help of 

Alecco But would not my nights be hideous 

with uncertainty until the boatman himself was a 
witness of the replacement ? 

I sent a message to Hai^i bidding him to come 
without fail — “ m the same boat, with the same 
boatman, at the same hour.” 

I stood on the balcony and waited. At dusk 
the mysterious white ship reappeared, and with 
flapping and lowermg of sail came alongside the 
landmg-stepB. Then 1 unburdened myself to 
Hadji. I was so desperately in earnest that he did 
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not dare to laugh, nor was he angry. He seemed, 
in fact, rather pleased to have an opportunity of 
coming back to the columned house by the water’s 
edge I , 

That mght he struggled again with the heavy 
burden. His muffled steps shuffled across the 
garden It was like the secret removal of a corpse 
after a murder. 

He had promised me to take it back in the boat 
to the place where it belonged. I opened the 
garden door , he passed through it, bent double, 
and staggered to the quayside There followed a 
Splash as of a heavy body — Hadji had dropped the 
white stone mto the water 

As he stood facmg me, with strange, deep, 
defiant eyes, 1 dared not express my disappoint- 
ment. I led him to the house, and the boatman 
also, and by thb light of candles we talked in under- 
tones. Hac^i sat crumpled up, his head and beard 
sunk dgwn upon his chest. He looked half lifeless 
from the'B^rt of satisfymg my caprice He did 
not raise his 'head, but only his eyes to look at me, 
I felt myself m the presence of some malignant 
mystic. 

" Tell the boatman,” 1 said, that 1 meant no 
disrespect towards this Moslem tomb.” 
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Hadji translated my words, and the sullen 
expression faded from the old Turk’s face. 

“ Tell the kanumy" he replied throug^h Hadji, 
“ that it IS of no consei^uence. The Christiaiis 
attribute an importance to these things, but to 
IIS — the dead are unimportant,” 



IX 


TWO CEMETERIES 

Not far from Buyukdcrey, on the road that starts 
towards the Forest of Belgrade, there are two 
cemeteries, side by side , the one is Roman and 
the other Armenian Cathohc 

When I passed by, the gate of the Armenian 
cemetery was open. It looked deserted, untended, 
and overgrown, like an Irish cemetery But even 
the waist-high grass and the fierce thickness of 
brambles could not hide the desecrations that had 
taken place. The mausoleums had been broken 
mto, their contents dispersed The tombs were 
smashed and violated. I picked up the angel heads 
that had been knocked off a stone monument by 
the fanatical Moslem, whose frith forbids the image 
that is m man’s likeness. 

The gate of the Roman Catholic cemetery was 
padlocked, but the children climbed on Jio the wall 
and stood outlined against the sky. Suddenly a 
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cl^dish voice of horror exclaimed : “ They’ve 
thrown down Jesus Christ and broken Hun.” 

Before I could stop him, Dick had let himself 
down over the wall on the farther aide. As I 
looked through the iron barred gate, and read the 
French and Italian names upon the stones, a little 
figure came towards me staggering under the 
weight of a broken iron crucifix and pushed it 
through the bars. Breathlessly he related the thmgs 
he saw ” There are — open tombs full of water 
like wells — and bones and crosses and broken 
hearts lying about the ground, and over there — 
m the shadow — a marble face in the wall looked 
at me ” 

"Tell m^” I asked; “what is that straight in 
front of us ? ” 

The arching cypress avenue blocked out the 
view. One could see in the distance a painted 
wall which could have been a r uin ed chapel ; 
it was of a blue that is like the promise of 
Heaven. 

D^ick started off up the path that led towards 
this mdefimte end ... I reflected upon the souls 
of childreib— with what eager fearlessness must 
they approach the Throne of God, . , . 

He stood poised for a moment at the top of the 
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steps as if in surprise, and then — disappeared into 
the blue. 

1 shouted, but there was no reply, 1 shouted 
louder still, but the echo of my own voice was the 
only sound that broke the stillness. 1 shook the 
iron bars in desperate fear. Could he have fallen 
into a gaping pit, into an open tomb, full of water 
like a well ? Was he lost withm the sacred pre- 
ancts ? Could I not force the gates ? 

He returned to me — his soul evidently m revolt, 
his eyes bnght with indignation. “ 1 hate them I ’* 

he exclaimed. “ 1 hate them 1 It is too much " 

He could find no words. 

This sudden championship of Christendom 
surprised me, the children havmg never been taught 
any religion except that of tolerance. 

And, as the words of the old Turkish boatman 
Came back to me, I explamed : “ To the Moslem 
the dead are unimportant.” 

We hid Jesus Christ m my overcoat and brought 
Hun home^with us. 
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TWO, GUNS 

Beyond Buynkderey the road leads round the bend 
of the cliflF to Kavak, where it ends. At Kavak one 
is in full view of the Black Sea ; the Bosphorus is 
no more. 

On the beach next to the landing-stage the 
ground is littered with the dismantled parts of 
two gigantic guns. The Treaty of Lausanne and 
the Straits Commission are responsible for their 
impotence. 

A Turkish soldier on a commanding height 
orders the children not to approach the monsters 
whose duty his is to guard. He seems to believe 
that a little girl and a small boy might: damage 
them. The ants that crawl over the revolving iron 
wheels might leave as much impression. 

The sight of these guns fills me with loathing 

and repulsion. It is not without reason that the 

Of 
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World War made of me a pacifist, and for that 
reason more even than for any love of adventure 
I left my own .country to live abroad, in order that 
a son who was conceived m war should have no 
nationalism 

Dick is overwhelmed, silent with wonderment and 
awe. It is explained to him by a competent 
authority that these are larger than land guns 
usually are, and that probably the Iron I^uke has 
guns like them 

In the evening, when we are bathing among the 
rocks after the heat of the day, a small, naked 
figure, shmy and wet, crawls up to me where I lie 
m shallow water The wash of a passing steamer 
splashes him as he confides to me in an undertone 
a secret that seems too hard to keep ; 

“ I want to go into the Navy — and I don’t want 
to be in any small ships. I’d like to be in the 
Iron Duke ” 

This is his answer to my pacifism. 

I see a vision of the future — my son, and the 
largest guns m the world— and 1 turn away 
that he may not sec my ftice. 



TWO EARTHQUAKES 


June 24/^, 1925. 

A still night 

Sometimes one cnes aloud for stillness , the 
water wearies one with its restless sound In 
contrast the sudden calm seems uncanny, either 
because one has grown unaccustomed or because it 
chances to be stiller this night than any stillness 
one has ever known. 

It is 2 a m., and a sudden rumbling noise as of 
some great machine passing along the road shakes 
the house. How it shakes I — I am shaken in my 
bed — and then the oppressive, uncanny silence 
reigns again. 

I hght a candle and hurry upstairs The children 
are awake. “ What is it ? ” they ask. 

“ It IS an earthquake,” 1 answer. 

" How do you know ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” The mere word sounds like a 
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joke. The children are exatcd, sleepy, and 
frightened, but they wish it had been a mote 
violent earthq^uake I 

July 15M, 1915. 

Dusk, and stillness, and the faintest lapping of 
the calm water against the landing-steps. 

As I dine on the terrace overlooking the sea 
1 am full of thankfulness on account of the blessed- 
ness of my isolation. There is a distant, throbbing, 
rhythmic sound which I mistake at first for the 
engine of a steamship, but a warm gust of wind 
blowing towards me catties the sound of a jazs 
band. Round a bend of the bay, mercifully hidden 
from view, is the noisy village, where overdressed 
women and mternational diplomats have taken up 
their summer residence. 

My terraced garden, with its stone balustrade 
and shady, big-leafed trees, stands alone, and Asia 
faces me grandiosely in the mellow, fading light. 

I frel like singing a psan of praise to Allah 
for His great goodness — for the beauty of a formless, 
rose-coloured cloud and a reflectmg water; for 
the indigo shadows on the orange mountain ; for 
the open sea between two continents, and for one 
white sail on the distant horizon ; for two dolphins 
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splashing' ; and for a bird that sings a song un- 
kno'wn, my heart is overflowmg 'with praise. 

The hght fades rapidly, as if the day is 'weary and 
impatient to be gone. 

Suddenly a little white figure appears at an open 
wmdow. 

"What IS It ? " I ask 

" My bed is shaking I ’’ comes the answer. 

" Nonsense 1 Go back to bed, you naughty 
boy I " 

It seems to me that my son lacks im a g ination if 
he can invent no more mgenious excuse to justify 
a conversation after hours. 

At another 'window another white figure suddenly 
appears. 

"Mummiel It’s an earthijuake — ^my bed is 
shakmg I ’’ 

An earthquake 1 

And the sound of the jazz band is blown across 
the 'water from Buyukdarey. 



XII 


SUNRISE OVER ASIA 

Asia is a blade sUbauettB against an aurBolc of 
translucBnt light. A wisp of opalescent mist floats 
across her, as though to soften the harshness of her 
□utluiB The sea is a shimmering calm that reflects 
the sliy in a different tone. The birds fly silently, 
as if they fear to wake the day. 

The shout of the fisherman is re-echoed by 
Europe and by Asia. The long, ciuyed boat is a 
black Ime on the water, and four black figures are 
strammg at the nets with a rhythmic movement. 

In the narrow opemng, where the Bosphorus 
joins the horizon of the Black Sea, the sky is mauve 
and blue and pink, like the hydrangeas that are 
sleepmg in the garden. 

The sun is about to rise behmd the Qiant's 
mountain. Up there, next to the mosq^ue that 
stands amid evergreen trees, there is a tomb, 
larger than any tomb one has ever seen, that crowns 
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the hilltop. Legend Insists that this is the grave 
of the Prophet Joshua. White lilies grow upon 
it ; a wall surrounds it , pilgrims visit it. 

There is a radiant light around that tomb, a 
golden glow that grows increasingly intense. 

The mist has faded everywhere except on the 
summit of the sacred hiU A cloud has descended 
upon the earth in order that Joshua's body should 
seem to be in Heaven. 

Only at night and in the early morning is the sea 
so calm and silent As soon as the day awakes the 
wind will come rushing through the opening from 
the Black Sea, lacerating the water into a foamy, 
splashmg protest, and another noisy day will 
pass. . . , 

The light 13 bhnding ; the mist that shrouds 
the tomb of Joshua is tinged with flame The 
mountam has become a purple range ; a golden 
column IS dancing across the water from Asia to 
my feet. The peace of the night is over — the sun 
has risen. 



MY GARDEN 


1 SHALL never tell anyone about my g^arden, 
because, if I did, people would have to listen or 
be rude, and people who talk about their gardens 
are as unbearable as those who talk about their 
babies , but I shall write about my garden because 
no one need read it unless he wants to I 

My garden is a terraced hillside by the Bosphorus. 
It has different levels and varied climates. On 
the ground level there is the house on one side, a 
long, high wall against the sea, and the mountain 
behind , it encloses magnolia trees that are as high 
as the house There are windows in the wall, six 

r 

big windows, barred, and shuttered with wooden 
shutters painted green. When the wmd is blowmg 
from the Black Sea I shut the shutters and resign 
mysdf to the severe monastic shelter of that lower 
garden. 

When there is only a little wmd I open wide the 
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shutters and it seems as if I had let daylight into a 
room. All the sunshine comes dancmg in, waking 
up the heavy-headed pink hydrangeas that grow 
in a row against the wall. 

Each wmdow is a picture. There is always a 
passing ship It may be a modern steamship, with 
a black funnel encircled by three red rings, and 
flymg the Red flag of Russia Sometimes it is a 
Persian, a German, a Greek, an Italian, a Dutch- 
man, an Egyptian, or an Englishman. 

Every country in the world seems to send its 
ships, sooner or later, past the wmdow of my wall. 
And the sadmg ships are of every variety, from the 
graceful yacht of the Danish Mmiater to the in- 
numerable Fbegende Hollanders ” with their sails 
bulging with the north wmd as they return from 
their fishmg expeditions Occasionally they are 
becalmed It may be that towards the Asian 
coast there is still a breeze, and the ships that 
happen to be that side pursue their way unchecked, 
whilst those nearer m to the European shore are 
helpless. One can tell by the colour of the water 
exactly where the wmd is, and one can watch it 
coming— coming from the Black Sea ; one can see 
the darkened sur&ce of the water spreadmg its 
mantle wider and farther, until it has reached the 
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bEiialmBd ships ; then the loosely flapping sails 
suddenly fiUj and away they go. 

Sometimes, when the water is calm and still, 
there is suddenly a sound as of ram, or a plashmg 
fountain. It is a shoal of little fish who come to the 
sur&ce with a hissmg and bubbling. Then the 
little Turkish boys rush excitedly to the quayside 
and scoop them out m nets They do not pause 
even to collect their fishes, but just leave them to 
jump and dance m the dust, for the shoal soon 
passes out of reac^j^aiid the fishing is just a matter 
of seconds 

Through these windows in the wall I watch the 
flights of the birds tk^ for ever skim the surface 
of the Bosphorus 1 suppose they are birds — ^they 
fly fast and low Sometimes they are shmy black, 
and sometimes they are gleaming silver, accordmg 
to the position of the sun They have no legs and 
apparently no name. I wonder and wonder what 
they do when they are tired of flymg 1 have asked 
the Turks this question, but the only answer is 
that they are looking for the name of the hundredth 
attribute of God. The mnety-mne names are known, 
and are mscr^bed in the Faith of Islam, but the 
hundredth, which was engraved m Solomon’s rmg, 
^ as lost in the sea, and ^er since then these birds 
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have been searching for it, and they will never rest 
until they have found it. They fly so close to the 
water’s surface that they could see Solomon’s ring 
if it were there. One may run a boat into their 
midst, but one cannot deter them nor deviate them 
in their course. Not one of them has ever been 
knovrn to strike against a boat’s side. They are 
never killed, and never found dead. They are never 
seen to feed, and never known to alight. In storm 
and calm they pursue their search, always at the 
same rapid pace. Sometimes there are two flights, 
one going up towards the Black Sea and the other 
going down towards the Marmora, but each keeps 
to its own side and never gets intermixed. They 
do not appear even to notice each other, so intent 
are they upon their search. 

All this I see through the garden windows, and 
a variety of creepers enframe the pictures : wistaria, 
of course, and a rose that blooms in cluster — such 
a common little rose, so sweet, so pink. Then 
there is a creeper, with a pale green, delicate leaf 
like a trefoil, and small, dull purple flowers, that I 
loyis because it blooms before anything else. It 
might be a plum-coloured climbing hepatica, but 
no one seems ever to have seen it before, and it has 
no known name. There is not a book in th''' 
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French or English language that can assist the alien 
gardener on the Bosphorus, and if one ask a Turk 
he will merely answer, “ It is a flower I ” 

There is another creeper on the wall that is 
particularly magnificent and equally nameless. It 
has a flower that looks like a magnified stephanotis, 
but which is of an indescribable exotic orange- 
red. Strangely enough, in a land of nameless 
flowers and birds, this colour is called " rouge- 
satume." This “ saturn ” flower (what a lovely 
name for it !) would be more appropriate in an 
English hothouse. It seems to have no right to 
grow in such an unsheltered, robust, unhindered 
way. It has climbed the wall and thrown itself 
over the top, and rather blatantly arrests the 
passers-by. 

It arrests a man whose eyes should be focused 
on the ground. He is bent with a load of empty 
sacks upon his back. Something makes him 
look up. He sees the " satum ” flower over- 
hanging, and stops. He lowers his sacks on to 
the ground, straightens himself, and I see that he 
is young and tall. He wears the little, round, 
sfiflF, black cap of the Persian. No one seems 
able to explain (nothing is explained in Turkey) 
why it is the exclusive prerogative of Persian's to 
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sell sadcS] ordlnaty coafsc-graiUBfi flour-sadui 
The fact remains. 

This Persian aack-pcdlar looks at the flower 
and smiles, and then he catches sight of me through 
the bars of the window in the wall. His eyes are 
dark and fierce in spite of his smile. My children — 
who have developed an naggerated British psy- 
chology by prolonged livmg abroad, and who con- 
sider that a man’s garden is a sacred private place 
—make a movement towards the green shutter to 
close It in the pedlar’s face. 1 am just in time to 
save this discourtesy. He smiles back at me, and 
comes and leans against the wmdow frame He 
knows the same five words of Russian that I know, 
and to which I am able to add three words m 
Turkish, but it is not much of a conversation that 
one can sustam on so slender a basis. Of course, 
he thifikg the flower beautifril , it is " cAoc 
Aarasho 1 ” it remmds him of Ispahan. Think 
of it^ that the flower on my wall should make 
someone stop and think of Ispahan 1 Is it the 
flower or the colour ? Oh, hang his Russian 
and my Turkish . . I want to Imow so much, to 
much, m just what way the colour of my flower 
is like Ispahan — is it perchance in the sunset 
glow that Ispahan is saturn'^olourccl ? 
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The sadc pedlar goes cheerfully upon his way 
with a little piece of “ saturn ” tudeed inside his 
ragged, dirty shirt. 

Sometimes the gipsies stop on their way from 
neighbourmg Buyukderey. There is one who wears 
baggy trousers that are orange, with blade spots, 
a lemon-yellow jacket with red dots, magenta 
stockmgs, and a white gauzy veil tied under her 
chin. Her bodice is open very low, her fingers are 
henna-stained and she smokes a cigarette. With 
ever such a " wanglmg ” way she looks m through 
the window in the wall She puts her head on one 
side and smiles and shows her even teeth With 
the prettiest hand-gesture she mdicates that she 
thinks me pretty I What does she want, the wily 
witch ? " It is not I, it is you,” 1 tell her ; “ it is 
you who are guzellX*^ “I?” — she opens 
wide her huge, round, gazelle-like eyes m mode 
surprise— ” I ? Gtizellf" And she throws her 
head bade, and, with her hands on her hips, laughs 
softly. There is obviously no need to tell her 
what she already knows ; it is not for compliments 
that she has stopped, although they please her. 
“ Go away,” 1 say, “ go away, and don’t come 
bade until you’ve brought me blackberries — a big 
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basket full I ” She understands, nods and dis- 
appears. 

Three times a day (for we are civilised) the 
shout of *' Posta " (if we are lucky) brmgs the 
fezzed postboy s miling ly to the window in the wall. 
How curious that a letter that has been confided 
to a small, remote village in Sussex should find its 
way to 'Hifrapia m five days for twopence half- 
penny I I have learnt not to be disappomted when 
I am handed a sheaf of letters that are not for me , 
for the postboy can only read Turkish, and he 
sometimes brings me all the correspondence of 
the English summer visitors of Th&apia. I read 
the names to him out loud, and the moment he 
hears them pronounced he knows where they 
belong • 

How I wish I could jjalk with the postboy and the 
pedlar, the gipsies and the fishermen, the venders 
of vegetables and charcoal who ride their panmer- 
laden horses, and the morose road-waterer. He 
IS paid by the v^ayet to haul buckets of water out 
of the Bosphorus to allay the dusl^ but before he 
has reached the length of my wall the road is 
already dry 1 It is a hard and thankless taaV, and 
renunds one of those unfortunates who are doomed 
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for ever to pour water into a bottomless well 
The road-waterer is silent and phdosophic. I 
would not be surprised if his thoughts were well 
worth knowmg , but, m order to talk with all the 
people Dll the road, I should need to speak not only 
French, but Turkish, Greek, Armenian, Russian, 
Georgian, Laze, Tartar, Afghan, Persian, and Arabic. 

When there is no wind at all I go to the terrace 
that IB on the other side of the house, and is raised 
to the first-floor level. An old, grey, stone 
balustrade borders it on the sea side One does not 
see the road, and, not seeing it, one loses sense of 
its existence There are big lime-trees and a 
chestnut-tree upon the terrace. I sit m their 
shadow and long for a little wind to blow across 
from Asia. When it was wmter and the sunshine 
was unfiltereif by the big tree leaves I dug a border 
and planted it full of Darwm tulips 1 brought 
three hundred of them m a brown-paper bag from 
England. How the Customs official laughed. 
The laUi, as it is called m Turkish, is the national 
flower of Turkey. It is reproduced m the old 
embroideries and woven m the silks ; it is repre- 
sented on the coloured porcelam tiles that decorate 
the mner walls of palaces and mosijues ; it is 
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praiacd m verse, and the popular name for a girl is 
Lall<S 

But he begged me for one, the Customs official 
did, and not only for one, but for two. Perhaps 
he expected they would be some rare foreign 
species. I gave him six, and planted two hundred 
and ninety-four m the border. They bloomed, 
but only just in tune, and towards the end of their 
flower-time they were strammg on their long 
stems towards the Ught, which is m the direction 
of the sea I had forgotten those big leafy trees, 
whose presence in winter seemed so msignificant. 
After the tulips nothing ever bloomed agam. 

From the terrace there is a flight of stone steps 
that evolve into a winding, zigzag path through 
the wooded hillside, which in spring is full of 
Judas trees m bloom, past a columned row of 
cypresses, and so up on to the hilltop. Here it 
IS inexpressibly wild and tangled, but once it was a 
tended garden. The fig-trees, the plum- and 
almond-trees, are all mixed up with vines and 
noting roses. In a shady, wooded comer, at the 
beginnmg of the year, there was a carpet of giant 
, scarlet anemones. My Turkish friends said they 
grew wild, and called than — yes, they actually 
found a name frr them I — ^they called them poppies. 
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I knew very well they were neither poppies nor 
wild ; not any more wild than the hedges of white 
spirtea, and the lihes that I dug up shamefully as 
soon as their green noses began to show above the 
grass, and which 1 planted in the terrace border, 
where they never bloomed 1 

How I love my hillside garden, the wilderness, 
the freedom of it, and the feelmg it gives of bemg 
almost divine, because it is so high up, so close to 
Heaven 

Through the wmdows of the lower garden I see 
the steamships pass, and the fishing-boats ; but 
from the hilltop 1 can see Argo sailmg with Jason 
and the heroes towards Russia to seek the Golden 
Fleece. Zetes and Calais, who abandoned the 
Argonauts m order to hunt the Whirlwind, some- 
tunes come and talk to me on my hilltop. 
Occasionally they spring into the air and fight 
the Harpies, who haunt the Bosphorus, and a battle 
of the wmds ensues. One never knows when they 
may come — the Harpies fly so quickly, so quietly, 
that Zetes and Calais are obhged to preserve a 
perpetual watch. 

One evemng, when the moon rose early, a golden 
jellow disk, from behind the Asian hills, the 
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childreti arrested their favourite boatmati and 
brought him to the landing-steps [I never could 
make out whether it was the boatman or the boat 
that they preferred. The latter was called Vtctmat 
and most appropriately had red plush cushions) 
They made such a noise, lookmg for me, with their 
shouting that they silenced all the mghtingales. 
It Was a dead-still night, and as I looked at the 
mirrored reflection I was reminded of a Turkish 
poet who, seeing just such a moon in the water, 
plunged in after it and was drowned. There was 
not a tipple on the surface llie boats looked as if 
they were toys upon a sheet of glass. 

Our boatman, with great difficulty, for he was 
Greek and spoke not even French, began to try and 
tdl us why the Egyptian pnncess, whose palace 
We were just passing, had not come to the Bosphorus 
this summer. Suddenly he stopped in his rowing, 
paused, with hia head on one side TVe waited 
for him to go on, thinking that he was perhaps 
fumbling in his mind for a missing word. 

Return,” he said abruptly, and began to pull 
hard with one oar. For a second I wondered 
whether he had had enough of rowing us and was 
taking it upon himself to decide upon returnmg. 
Waves,” he said, "waves coming.” He had 
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heard 1^ he had heard the coming of the storm; 
almost immediately it was upon 11s. The battle 
of the winds had begun Zetes and Calais were at 
It again, the Bosphorus was white with foam, 
waves beat against the little boat’s side, the current 
twisted It hither and thither, and Margaret, my little 
daughter, sang for joy. She has an affinity with 
storms. Every evening when I tuck her up in bed 
she says, “ I hope thcr’ll be a storm to-mght ” 
Here was a night after her own heart , but the 
storm vanquished us. We were obhged to land 
some distance away, and struggle home on footi 
against the wmd, along the spray-washed road. 

Down in the lower garden one could hear the 
laahitig sound of Water, but among the magnolia 
branches there was not a stir. The shutters of the 
windows m the wall were closed. 
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TURKISH EMANCIPATION 

H ' I--' 

When I want tg go “ to town ” I iJioosc‘ cither the 
9 a.tn. faoat^ which calls at every station on the 
European aide of the Bosphorus, or the ii a.in, 
boat, which calls at every station on the Asia coast 
The women who travel on the one or the other are 
□f a comjdetely different kmd. 

Those who come aboard from the European 
stations are either emancipated Turkish women, 
weanng turbans with European clothes, or else 
Greeks with big round &.ces, huge black eyes, 
loud voices, bodies that are shapeless masses in 
tight dresses^ and ankles like columns. 

Most of the women who come on board from 
the Asian stations are veiled or wear the black 
charchi^^ which covers them from head to foot and 
IS drawn in with full gathers at the back. This 
garment gives them the appearance of nuns, and 
they walk with folded arms mside their sleeves and 
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a downcast^ nun-likc look. They never glance to 
the right or left as they walk one behind another in 
solemn procession across the deck between rows of 
benches full of men, and disappear into the women’s 
separate section at the stern of the ship. 

The exact stage of evolution that has been 
reached by the Turkish woman is almost impossible 
to define , It varies with locality and class. 

The workmg woman, especially m the country, 
IS absolutely untouched by Turkey’s modermsm, 
and the leisured class m the little provinaal towns 
like Broussa find the traditionalism hard to fight 
Conservative public opinion still relegates women 
into a hidden badrground, 

It would be eq^ually misleading to judge by leas 
than two dozen obvious mondatnes who are con- 
tinually on view m Constantinople and whom one 
meets at embassies. 

The majority of women are not of this class. 
There is an ever-growing-Iarger group of profes- 
sionals (teachers, students, clerks, etc.), and there 
are the peasants. 

The first category, however, are those m fullest 
view. For them, danding spells emancipation, 
and even this dancmg freedom M sub-dmdedt 
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There are those who dance at some of the embassies 
[United States and British) and those who dance at 
all the embassies, anywhere, in ^ct, where there is 
a lighted candle There are a few who are so 
bold as to dance m restaurants with their 
Turkish menfolk There are yet fewer who dare 
to dance in restaurants with Europeans, and 
these latter are supposed to have surpassed the 
limits I 

The only lingering vestige of tradition that 
characterises any and all of these women, even the 
most modern, is their hcad-covenng. 

Apparently the Prophet said (so they assure me) 
that women should not have their hair uncovered 
before men Havmg discarded the veil, they 
wear a turban of soft material, which is infinitely 
more becommg than any hat, and m a ballroom the 
result is often far more distinguished than the 
Occidental shingled head. 

In the daytime it is proper that these turbans 
should be of some subdued colour, blade or grey, 
but there are a few' independent spirits who adapt 
scarves with patterns and designs to their purpose. ' 

The highest form of “ snobbism,” however, 
is to be conservative, and there is an anh-emancipa- 
tipn movement among the very select, For 
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inataucBj the wife of a foreign office offioia], at 
whose house I lunched on the Asian Coast, took me 
afterwards in a motor to see a view. She preferred 
to make a great ditour rather than return through 
the httle town, because she had on a pansy- 
coloured turban matead of a black one ! 

A Turkish man, discussing this subject of woman’s 

emancipation, said to me, “ If I saw a Turkish 

\ 

woman of my acquaintance talking with a Christian 
m the street, I should look theotherway and pretend 
I did not know her 1 ” This prejudice on the part 
of the Conservatives to every step m the women’s 
upward road to freedom does not in the least affect 
those who are bent upon reachmg the goal, which 
as always, everywhere, depends on individual 
character and personality. 

Thu evolution, however, has been slowly taking 
place for fifty years ; it was achieved in six succes- 
sive stages. 

It began, first, when foreign governesses were 
admitted mto the intimate family life. 

Secondly, when girls were sent to the foreign 
schools of Constantmople. 

Thirdly, when male relations, that is to say 
uncles, cousins, and. brothers-m-law, were allowed 
to meet the women of the family, who until then find 
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never known any man but their fathers, brothers, 
and husbands. 

Fourthly, m the Revolution of 1908, when the 
Constitution was forced upon the Sultan 

Fifthly, when the World War gave women the 
opportunity of becommg nurses and filling the 
posts of absent men 

Sixthly, when the last revolution brought in the 
Angora Government, which, in a sudden stormy 
rush, threw women up on to the slippery quidc- 
sands of world equality Since when the com- 
pletest emanapation has been encouraged by the 
President Mustapha Kemal himself and by his 
wife, who set an immediate example of freedom 
on her bridal tour by appearing everywhere in 
breeches and boots I 

In most countries women have to be twice as 
efficient as men in order to gam the grudging 
admission of equality In Turkey the woman 
works four times harder before she is worthy to be 
adaiowledged a worker at all. 

The Turkish man’s chief hostility, however,. 
IS reserved for the woman who goes out into the 
world, like her Western sister, ** to earn.” He says 
menacmgly, “ All nght ; just let her try the 

competition and see how she likes it.” 

Hk 
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She may not like it ; that is altogether a different 
matter , but man probably likes it less^ for up-to- 
date woman m the same field is pronounced more 
effiaent. 

The daughter of a Turk who occupied big 
Government posts m the past has just been taken 
into a bank She is the firsts and so far the only, 
woman employed. The occasion aroused a formal 
signed protest on the part of the employees The 
father of the girl, hearing this, went to the clerks 
and mformed them that he was willing to withdraw 
his daughter if there was one man among them who 
could qualify to take her place The girl could 
read, write, and apeak French, English, and 
German, as well as Turkish Most Turks speak 
French, a few speak German, fewer still speak 
Enghsh. Those who speak the one hardly ever 
apeak the other, and fewer still can write the 
languages they speak. There are also Turks who 
are proficient m foreign languages to the exclusion 
of their own. At all events, there was not one 
man who could claim the right to displace ttijn 
only woman in their midst. 

There are peasant woman who work in the coal- 
mines of the French H&acl6e Company, and also 
in the manganese mines at Rizd. Both the French 
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engineer and the English director told me that 
Women worked better than the men. 1 carefully 
enquired as to whether this meant they were more 
exploitable , but I was satisfied that it meant they 
were more effiment. These women work in batches 
and groups, and dd not mix with the male workers ; 
they are, however, superintended by a man, and 
therefore their faces are veiled 

In the country they do extensive agricultural 
work, also under the superintendance of a man 
[cane in hand), the while the men of the village 
choose some sedentary occupation, such as basket- 
weaving, etc , and sit in Use shade 
At Tr^bizond 1 stayed with European friends 
who had only succeeded in getting a servant by 
agreeing that the husband and the children should 
live in the house as well. She served at meals, 
awk wardl y, having at her disposal only one hand, 
the o<h.er be ing engaged m holding a fold of her 
bl ack yal tig htly across her free , which was already 
covered with a coarse cotton one beneath When 
we were alone she allowed me to pull_her yi^ 
apart, and a jolly, round, laughing young face was 
reyealed to me ; but not the faintest shadow of an 
outliue must be guessed at by any man. My host, 
who got up at 5 o’clock one morning, found her 
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unveiled m the drawing-room, all unsuspectingly 
dusting When she saw him she screamed, covered 
her face with her hands, rushed to the window, and 
kept her head out until he had beaten his retreat 1 

When General Mougin, the French representative 
at Angora, visited the town, the President of the 
local Government Committee gave a luncheon m 
his honour, to which I was mvited, and where ^ 
found myself, of course, the on ly woman. The 
President’s wife sent for me to go and see her m 
her private apartment, as she could not be pres ent 
at a lu ncheo n of men. The wife was a widow of 
the President’s brother, but, as they had been 
mairied several years without children, she was 
looking for a second wife for hnrij by whom he 
might be less unlucky I The President, who was 
quite old and squmt-eyed, seemed to me a sad fate 
for some young woman, who would never be allowed 
to see another man 1 

Women, however, are of so little account in the 
Blade Sea region that, if a man has five children 
and three are girls, he will say that he has only 
two I 

The attitude towards women is illustrated by a 
local murder trial that had just taken place at Riz£. 
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The caae was of a man who had murdered his 
mother Questioned as to his motive, he explained 
that his &ther had taken another younger wife, 
and that his mother complained to him of her 
lll-treatmenf^ begging that he would rescue her 
from the mtolerable situation. “ And so 1 shot 
her to end her sorrow," he explained. It never 
would have occurred to him to shoot his lather I 
A man may be wrong, but one respects him — he is 
a man^ 

When the French General went ashore at little 
village ports where the ship called for a few hours 
the whole male population would turn out to see 
him, and fallow him in a great procession wherever 
he went, and 1 saw that women were not allowed 
to look at him even from afar, but were roughly 
pushed or ordered out of sight. One saw them 
disappearing hurriedly down the side streets like 
animated bundles 

When 1 visited the school at Ordu. 1 told the 
head teacher that 1 hoped the generation of girls 
who stood before me would never know what it 
was to wear a veil. The man who acted as inter- 
preter repeated my words much against his will, 
and the reply which he translated in return piust 
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have equally displeased hitn . “ I^Jever I ” she said 
with emphasis. “ They will never wear a veil I ” 

The only two centres of advancement are Angora 
and Constantinople. In the country districts there 
has been no evolution whatever , and it is hard 
to see how the modernism [such as it is) of the 
present Government is ever going to begin to make 
Itself felt among the peasant class m the remoter 
districts 



A SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN ASIA 


It was a Sunday, that is to say it was a Friday, and 
I allowed myself, on the insistence of a friend, to 
be taken to a quiet backwater in Asia to see how 
the Turks enjoy their day of rest. We got into a 
small row-boat that was awaiting us at Moda, and 
made for Kadikeuy. The boatman, young, smiling, 
and with a blue handkerchief tied round his head, 
was a well-known apache from Galata, who, having 
fallen abysmally into debt, was obliged to humble 
himself into plying a boatman’s trade during the 
summer. This peaceful profession, however, 
seemed irksome to him. He longed for the 
debauches of Galata nights. The blue handker- 
chief around his head was not merely for decora- 
tion ; it hid a wound inflicted in a Bordel brawl, 
for» like e^ery good Galatean apache, he was kept 
by a public prostitute. 

My friend w^ a Russian poet, who spoke perfect 
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Turkish, and the apach^ as he rowed our boat 
through the maze of sailing yachts belonging to 
the English colony at Moda, mquired of him, 
“ Have you an enemy ^ " The poet was thought- 
ful, “ If you have," resumed the apache, “ bring 
him to me, and 1 will get my friends together and 
we will kill him.” He could not display a higher 
test of friendship. The poet thanked him. 

Half an hour later we were ghdmg up the narrow 
stream that runs inland known as Yaoui^e. A 
mean little stream, sunk low between banks and 
without any charm of trees It could no^ of 
course, compare with the humblest bathwater of 
the Thames. There were the same kind of boats, 
but full of rather drab-coloured people, and the 
up-stream and down-stream traffic kept to no par- 
ticular side. The mevitable colhsions, however, 
were conducted in a most decorous fashion. No- 
body shouted and nobody swore, a perfect calm 
reigned m the face of every obstruction. On 
either bank were houses and gardens , the gardens 
had no flowo'a ; but women sat in solemn, silent 
groups by the water’s edge watchmg the passing 
people in die boats. Farther on, a flat, open, 
meadow apace, full of litde tables and chairs , was 
thronged with peopl^sipping tea or lemonade. 
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These Sunday crowds of men, women and children 
sat in contemplative unity. The eflFect of their 
silent tnaaa was indescribably uncanny. There 
was no laughter, no callmg nor crying of children, 
no shouts of " waiter ” — there was just a profound 
quietude. Hundreds of eyes watched us scramble 
out of the boat and up the bank, and a sea of mscrut 
able faces followed us m our search for a table 
The women sat with veiled heads and folded 
hands, as though in church The men lot^d as 
if they were listenmg to a rather dull sermon. The 
children were large-eyed and awed. 

“ How strange,” 1 remarked. 

” A nomadic race,” answered the poet, ” who 
have crossed the Anatolian desert and at last found 


water 


II 
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“HOW TO LIQUIDATE A STRIKE” 

Constantinople^ August i^th^ 1925. 

It started at midday on Wednesday, August 19th, 
1925, and concerned the boat service of the Bos- 
phorus called after the company, “ Chirket-Hairifi,” 
which the French would call bateaux-mouches. 

The population of the Bosphorus are utterly 
dependent upon them. There is no railway or 
train or motor transport service to link the Bos- 
phorus villages with Constantinople. There is an 
excellent road for those fortunate few who can 
afford themselves the luxury of a private motor. 
But, as thousands of daily toilers go to the Bosphorus 
for the summer and toil in and out of Constantinople 
morning and evening, the Chirket is as necessary 
to them and as important as the suburban train or 
the underground, the motor-bus or the tube, are 
to the Londoner, or the elevated railway to the j 
New Yorker— as imp fact, as all thpte 
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combined, since for the Conatantmopolitan there 
IS none olIiBr to ba^ upon if the one lads. 
The workers of the Chirket had been grumblmg 
and threatening for some months. The7 com- 
plained they were underpaid The men received 
one lira (2f. a day , the mechanics fifty liras a 
month. At the time when the threatened strike 
was first published I mentioned it to one or two 
people 1 met, but they looked at me blankly ; they 
had neither read of it nor heard of it. " But a 
Chirket strike will be a serious affkir ? ” I said. 
The answer was a mere shrug of the shoulders 
They knew more about strikes than I did, who 
only knew of strikes m England I The workers 
announced that it would begm at midday. They 
had ohtamed the necessary permission of the 
governor of the town I And they promised that 
their strike should be conducted m an orderly, 
lawful and seemly manner. They even declared 
that if one among them should attempt to create 
any disturbance his fellow-atnkers would of their 
own free will give him up to the pohee. The 
police in turn announced that they would exercise 
the severest vigilance. It had been agreed between 
the atrikera and the captains of the boats that 
at midday they would make for the neareat 
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atation-landmg and abandon the ship. I had that 
day ordered a car to come and fetch me, in view of my 
personal necessity to be m Constantinople It was 
the motor, however, that failed to turn up, and at 
one o’clock, just an hour after the strike, I caught 
a crowded Chirket that was absolutely on tune. 

The evening paper, L'AkchaiHy came out with 
large headlmes “ How to Liquidate a Stiukb.’’ 
The wily Turk knew how to do it 

" The strike took place," said UAkehara, " but 
in a very different way from that which the leaders 
of the movement expected The company having 
taken preliminary precautions, the cessatioii of 
work occurred so quietly that, m fact, it was not 
even noticed. . . . 

" The Government, who were backing the 
directors of the company, promised full assistance. 
They placed the naval captain Ismail Haldd Bey 
at their disposal to direct ‘ operations.’ ’’ 

At dawn Ismail Hakki had taken up his " general 
headquarters ’’ on the bridge of Earakeuy m front 
of the landing-«tage of the Bosphorus boats. He im- 
mediately sent for the representatives of the stokers 
and asked them if they still persisted in their 
intention of suspending the service The mechanics 
replied they could not keep themselves on the 
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meagre salaries they received, and that the only 
way they could frame their protest was to cease 
work 

Ismail Hakki then gave an order — and a company 
of sailors of the fleet appeared and fell in, two deep, 
the whole length of the landin g-stage and stood to 
arms. 

It was then announced that, in order to apprehend 
the dislocation of the Chirket service, mechanics 
and firemen of the State were going on board the 
boats unmediately. The strikers were free, there- 
fore, to leave at midday, or earlier if they chose 1 

The strike delegates were stupefied. TH^ 
protested. Th^ declared that it was not just or 
fiair that sailors from the fleet should be embarked 
actually before the strike. They were mformed, 
hdt^ever, that, although it might not be f^, it was 
a necessary precaution m order that the boats 
should not remain stranded at the different stations 
along the Bosphorus 

** The mechanics '^hed to resist, but were 
prevented,” says VAkcham 

The strikers were then obhged to sign a letter 
in which they once more eapressed their mtention 
to strike, li^ieir silaries were paid, and the ” blue 
Collars ” took possession of the engine-rcoms. Bv 
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cIevcii o'clodE there was not a single"^ one""of the 
Chirket mechanics on board the Chirket boats. 

The director of the exploitation (the expression 
belongs to VAkchani) co mmu nicated with all the 
stations, and ordered that not the smallest delay 
should be allowed to take place in the schedule of 
the service. 

At twelve o’clock, the hour at which the strike 
was due to begin, the workers’ delegate, Edhem 
Rouhi, reahsing that the affair had taken an unfav- 
ourable turn for his comrades, went to the director 
of the company and made a statement to the effect 
that the workmen already renounced their strike 
and begged to be allowed to re-enter the service. 

Izzet Bey replied haughtily that it no longer 
depended upon his will to take them back, for they 
had been replaced by a new “personnel,” who* 
had even started work, as testified by the fiict that 
all the boats were continuing their regular journeys. 

Hearing this, certain mechamcs attempted to 
penetrate by force mto the boats that lay in harbour, 
but were prevented from doing so by the poUce, 
They were informed that the slightest resistance 
would be met by force. “ Realismg the gravity of 
the situation,” says VAhchami “ the workmen gave 
up further attempts.” 
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What a simple aolutioii of a modern problem in 
a New Republic, where labour has no organisation 
and no support 1 Russia, looking at her Turkish 
brother through the frontier fence, opens wide eyes 
of astonishment. 

Are these semi-starving Turkish workers dis- 
spinted ^ Are they full of hate and rebellion ? Do 
they mean some day to win some of the privileges 
that their brother-workers enjoy m other countries ? 
Or do they bow their head submissively to the 
mevitable ? 

Insh ali-ah — ^if God wills. 
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BOSPHORUS REFLECTIONS 

The summer glory of the Bosphorus is already 
relegated to the realms of pre-war fable and legend. 
They have been written and described There are 
many who recall the days But some people who 
knew only the old have not seen the new 
conditions , others, like myself, have seen only 
the new 

Therapia is perhaps the most conspicuous and 
renowned of all the coast resorts on account of its 
summer embassies It can also boast two hotels 
of gigantic proportions, and one m particular that 
enjoys a sort of Rltz Hotel prestige It has a 
restaurant overlooking the sea, and a jazz band that 
plays at tea-time and at mght. 

One still reads and one still hears about the 
gaiety, the elegance, and the charm of Therapia 
summers The moon, it is true, contmues to reflect 
Itself in the Bosphorus, and the sun still throws the 
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same shadows, but only these reflections and these 
shadows are the same Everything else has changed. 

To-day it resembles a rather cheap En glish 
seaside resort m August , and every week there 
are three bank holidays : Friday is the Moslem 
day, Saturday is the Jew’s, Sunday is the 
Christian’s, and, of the three, Saturday is the 
least oflfensivB 1 

Durmg those days the road is thidc with dust 
from innumerable Ford cars that are driven at full 
speed, overloaded with noisy, shoutmg people. 
All along the water’s edge men, women, and children 
stand fishmg for minnows with a line on the end of 
a long stick. Hired boats, rejoicing in the preten- 
tious name of caique, but exactly like the boats on 
the Regent’s Park lake m London, pass by, full of 
shirt-sleeved bourgeoisie and over-dressed houris 
of Levantine extraction, 

The jazz band hotel is almost empty, and the 
Summer' Palace has not opened at all this year 
Stagnation is written m the air , never was seen 
anything so drab and so dull. Dne would have 
been thankful for a continuation of the winter’s 
lonely qmetude, but the summer crowd arrived with 
all the persistence of its depressmg, noisy 
cheerfulness. 
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How about those once splendid embassies ^ 

The Germans, it is true, still occupy their select 
and glorified Swiss ch§let, which, from having been 
in the past the least elegant, is to-day, owing to the 
misfortunes of the others, promoted to the first rank. 
Their house is freshly painted, and stands on the 
outskirts of the village, with a certain isolated 
dignity within its garden gates. 

The British have no summer embassy at all ; 
It was burned down some years ago, and nothing 
remains but a park and a tangled garden which 
serves as a playground for the children of those 
English busmcss people who have taken lodgings 
m the village street This summer^ the British 
Ambassador and his wife have gone on hoUday to 
England, and the embassy officials are living m a 
house that has been rented for them from a Greek, 
and to the balcony of which a flagstaff has been 
added, m case the Union Jack should require to 
be displayed 

Next to the forlorn little unused English church 
a desolate boathouse, with only half a roof, contains 
the remams of a once splended caitjue, carved and 
gilded, m which the Ambassadors of Great Britam 
used to be rowed by twelve picturesquely dressed 


» 1935, 
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eaikdjt. It now lies mouldering like a corpse m a 
broken mausoleum Those who pass by along the 
road ran see it through the window m the wall, 
and It is appropriately symbohe of the changed 
times 

The French Embassy was also burne d, leaving, like 
the British, a handsome garden, but the chancelry 
remamed, a hideous house on the street front that 
used to be the colour of raw meat, until it was 
repainted recently the colour of a bad egg Here 
the new Ambassador has taken up his temporary 
residence 

The Itahans have a glorified Riviera villa that is 
hemmed in on either side, as well as at the back, 
by overlookmg houses, and it also enjoys a street 
life 

The Americans have no summer residence at 
all. The Ambassador and his wife take up their 
quarters m the jazz-band hotel. 

The once-proud Austro-Hungarian Embassy, 
With a really fine house on the outskirts of Yenikeuy, 
Was rented as a summer embassy to the British 
durmg the last few years, but this summer it remains 
a white elephant upon the Hungarian Minister’s 
hands. Hungary would like to sell it, but there is 
no one willing to buy, Constantinople is no longer 
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the capital. Nations that reijuire embassies should 
bmld them at Angora No one feels certain, 
however, that Angora will remain the capital. 
Durmg the life ot Mustapha Remal Pasha, yes ; 
but ho w long a life is hia ? And after ^ 

Russia IS richest of all in embassies. There is 
a newly bmlt one at Angora, where the Soviet 
Ambassador is in permanent residence The old 
embassy in the Grrande Rue de Fer6 is converted 
into a gigantic consulate The consul and his staff 
[the largest staff of any embassy, legation, or 
Consulate in Turkey) are encamped for the summer 
in their ex-imperial palace at Buyukderey that 
stands inside the gates of a park that is seven 
kilometres m circumference. 

If the condition m which these different embassies 
find themselves to-day is illustrative of the political 
relationship of those nations with the new Turkey, 
then apparently the Germans and the Russians are 
in first favour. 

Not only offiually and diplomatically, but m daily 
mtercourse tvith the people, it is evident that the 
Russians Are the least disliked of the foreign 
population 

Russians of all kinds, red, white and pink, abound 
in Constantinople If one fails to make oneself 
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understood in any of the known languages among 
boatmen^ workers, and peasants, Russian will 
invariably rescue the situation. The Russian is 
well known to be the traditional enemy of the 
T urk, and I have seen many traditional enmitieB 
among races, but never have I witnessed an enmity 
as fraternal as the Russo-Turkish enmity 1 The 
Turks’ dislike of the British, their mdifference to 
the Americans, and their contempt of the Italians 
are dearlyobvious, l^ut their friendly attitude towards 
the Russians is only to be compared with their 
respect for the Germans The Turks do n ot forget 
tha t they owe Rus^ a deb t of gratitude. The 
imperial enemi es ha ve becom j^jJBublican. friend s. 

When, after the war, the Turks rose m revolt 
a^mst t heir Ang lo-subsidiaed Sultan, the Alhes 
blockaded them m Anatoluj part of their terri- 
tory was occupied by foreign armies, and so on 
They seiz ed the on ly exte nded hand IiIcr a 
drowning man. The Russians gave them all the 
assistance in their ^ower, and that assistance was 
by, no me^_neghgible. 

From that moment dates their sympathy, and 
every tune the Angora Government is threatened 
from without the friendly relations of the two 
neighbours becomes more firmly cemented, This 
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fnendsh ipi however, is full gf parad ox The 
Turkish State, appro ving of Commutiistn for Russia , 
hM a horr or of Cominunism for Turke y In spite 
of the personal friendship between the Turkish 
Government offiaals and the Russian Ambassador, 
the most severe espionage is conducted into Russian 
activities, 

Whilst the Ghazi — b efo re his marriage — ^was 
s pending his_ evenings at the Russian Emhassj, 
revelling in the lack of ceremony, the absence of 
etiquette, the equality, the freedom and abandon 
engendered by communistic principles that enabled 
him to dance and drink with the embassy house- 
maids, etc., three Turkish communists were being 
hailed in jdi^same town for propaganda I When, 
later, Latif£ Hanum, the President’s wife, launched 
into an almost exaggerated friendship with the wife 
of the Russian Ambassador, so that no party in 
either house could be complete without the other, 
the Russian consul m her native town of Smyrna 
was being expelled for alleged communistic acti- 
vities But these littie mcidents have not affected 
the cordiality that continues to reign between the 
representative mdividuals and their Governments. 
The interests of the two parties require that it should 


remain so. 
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As long as the question of Mosul is 
unsettled, the Russian intmiac:^ remains valuable 
and necessary In case of trouble, who could helj^ 
Turkey exc^t_ Russia ? This Russo-Turkish 
courtship may be only a marriage de convenaace, 
but So long as the coteoenances are expedient there 
is no likelihood of a divorce 

The German relationship is of quite another 
character. Germans are scattered conspicuously 
all over Turkey wherever there is the possibility of 
work 

Post-war Turkey is a veritable virgin soil for 
enterprise There is not a branch — industrial, 
commercial or agricultural — that is not in need of 
reconstruction The country is rich in mines ; 
they need to be exploited Railways and ports 
require to be constructed Factories should be 
re-established The soil is waiting to be planted. 
The Government expresses desire to encourage 
foreign oipital. The Germans, who evidently con- 
sider it worth while, have not been slow to take 
advantage of British, French, and American ladc 
of confidence. With the indefatigable industry of 
ants who immediately set to work to rebuild their 
scattered ant-heap, the Germans are in the midst 
of a, prodigious effort to win back the place they 
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had in the Near East before the war Nor is it 
so very difficnjlt, seeing that international com- 
petition IS almost negligible, and that the present 
generation of Turks, havmg been brought up in 
the German school, are readily sympathetic ' 

(The amusing aspect of this German-Turkish 
relationship is the necessity of their intercourse in 
French For all their Germanisation, the Turks 
never fell beneath the spell of the German 
language.) 

Turkey has readily become the dumping-ground 
for German goods The bazaars of Stamboul, 
Angora, and Broussa are laden with idieap 
German goods From dolls to locomotives — 
whatever Germany can, she is pouting into the 
country. Their representatives are everywhere, and 
always quidt on the scent of a possible new venture. 
If It IS a question of aeroplanes, Junker is on the 
spot If It IS a matter of furnishing new railway 
material, Krupp is there If it is the construction 
of submarines, the agents of Vulcan are the first to 
present themselves. The mmisterial and adminis- 
trative buildings in the new capital are the execrable 
work of German architectural firms , they have 
also the concession for the canalisation of the whole 
of Constantinople 
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It is not merely tlie fact of their presence in hordes 
that is resuscitating them in the economic life of 
Turkey, it is also due to the great encouragement 
and backing that they receive from their own 
officials. 

Every Friday there is a general meeting at the 
German embassy, where, after discussion and debate, 
it is decided which firms shall pursue or undertake 
such and such enterprise. The discipline and 
organisation, even in economic concerns, is such 
that up to date no two German firms have been 
seen competing for the same work. 

In Constantinople there is a great club called 
“ Teutonia,” the meeting-place of all the business 
representatives, heads of firms, and commercial 
travellers and others. Upon their arrival they find 
all the indispensable detailed information concerning 
everything that has to do with Turkish affairs. 
This information is either directly supplied or 
controlled officially by the German Embassy. 

Nevertheless, their efforts do not always result 
in a complete “ walk-oyer.” They failed com- 
pletely' in their attempt to monopolise the silk 
industiT’ of BrousSa. The factories have a French 
tradition, and, the French^^f^ is still strong, 
if boweyer, a deteriorating industry 
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□wing' partly to the departure of the skilled Christian 
workers, partly to Turkish incompetence, but 
chiefly to the competition of China Whether the 
thoroughness of German methods would have 
revived and restored its flagging energy remains a 
matter of speculation Time alone can justify the 
German enterprise Certain it is that, if ever 
European confidence is re-established, the diffident 
Allies will find that whatever vacancies there might 
have been are filled 

The most officially unpopular people after the 
British, and less respected, are the Italians S ensitive 
Angora declares that Italian semblance of 
firiendsh^ is merely self-in terest.^ [As if their other 
friends were not exactly the same 1) The Italian 
interest, however, is obvious, unveiled, and undiplo- 
matic. Mussolini’s arrogance of tone and manner 
when it IS imitated by his subordmates is mtolerable, 
and Mussolini himself is responsible for the Turkish 
Government’s mistrust. In a reverberatmg speech 
he said that the eyes of Italy should be turned 
tow ards t he Orient Angora considered these few 
words represented the whole poUtical programme of 
Italy as regards Turkey. 

Italy’s tremendous birth-rate necessitates an 
overflow. North America and South America, 
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having at last closed their doors against this horde 
of emigrants, Tunisia and even France have had 
to close theirs as well. What country can be 
, newer ^d more profitable, then, to colonise than 
, Turkey f The Dictator, having spoken in Rome, 
hia representatives re-echoed him in Turkey, and 
khe frostiest diplomatic meeting resulted when the 
.Italian credentials were presented to the Turkish 
(President. Thereupon the Italian stafiP eicpressed 
itself contemptuously and in consequently concerning 
the poverty of the capital and the miserable dwellings 
of the President and members of the Government. 
Haughty assurances were forthcoming that at no 
time would the Italian Ambassadors consider the 
project of residing at Angora. This attitude created 
a disastrous impression which does not cease to 
have Its effect. 

The French, on the contrary, score with their 
diplomacy. They have worked untiringly to repair 
their unpopularity of “ Allied occupation ’’ days. 
In Constantinople, for mstance, the too-triumphant 
entry of General Franchet d'Esperey, and in 
Ciliaa an lU-administered, mismanaged occupation 
turned the fury of the patriotic Turks against them. 
It has required much hard work on the part of 
French diplomacy to allay this animosi^. Certain 
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things, hawever, have been in their favour. The 
French language, for instance, which is almost a 
second national language in Turkey Through 
cultural and intellectual methods France can more 
easily insinuate her influence Her schools have 
contributed by rendermg themselves — if one dare 
to say so — mdispensable. With admirable clair- 
voyance, and a tact that is undeniable, they have 
sent of then best It would be hard to meet more 
cultured or more charnung people than some of 
the priests and nuns whom it has been my privilege 
to meet even in the remotest small towns m Asia 
Minor. They conform cheerfully to all the Govern- 
ment regulations. That is to say, no parade is 
made of cross and crucifix Religious teachmg is 
suppressed. They live by the side of desecrated 
Christian cemeteries and ruined Christian churches 
and make no comment. They receive in open arms 
the children of the Moslem officials, and treat them 
without distinction of race or rehgion. Small 
wonder the French schools are patronised. They 
have no need to make propaganda, their presence 
IS propaganda enough. Compare these methods 
[although comparisons are always odious) with 
those of the fiunous Ameri[;a.n Missionary College at 
ConstantinDple. The newspapers are repeatedly full 
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of their vezatiQUa and irritating misdeeds. Every 
celebration day there seems to be some incident, 
and some professor is forced by the Turks to resign 
his college appomtment and even to leave the 
Country The latest concerned some procession of 
pupils in which a donkey, with a fez upon its head, 
was labelled “ The arnval at Robert College of 
a young Turk,” or some such grotesi^ue inscription, 
which naturally roused the Turks in revolt and 
continues to destroy the prestige of the college 
and of America as well. Not all the money that 
American missionary enthusiasts can subscribe, 
or the impressive grandeur of the college building, 
on Its dominatmg Bosphorus height, can compete 
with the unobtrusive, unpretentious self-abnegation 
of the French rehgious schools 
French psychology has also a comprehensive 
perception of the value of personality However 
the varying and ever-changing Governments may 
act or think, the individual representatives pursue 
a steady poUcy. Durmg six years a French military 
officer. Colonel Mougin (since promoted to General) 
hved almost exclusively at Angora, sharing the 
Turkish standard of life, which more nearly 
resembled the camp life of a soldier behind the 
lines than the life of a diplomat in an Oriental 
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capital Hb represented the French pretnier, and 
yet he waS' not the official representative. He acted 
as Ambassador , he dealt direct between his own 
and the Turkish Government over the head of the 
Minister at Constantinople No one has ever 
before witnessed such an anomalous diplomatic 
position The Minister m Constantinople naturally 
resented him, and would not even bow to him in 
the street, but Angora made use of him and 
heaped him with privileges. He was the only 
foreigner who was allowed to retain his uniform, 
when every other foreign official was ordered to 
dishahtlle " \ “We could not recognise our 
Mougin unless he were in uniform 1 ’’ is the remark 
that IS attributed to Ismet Pasha Mougin's 
apparent simpliaty, his patience and calin in the 
face of obstacles, helped to further French mterests 
more than any treaty or official entente 
The visits of Franklm Bouillon have been equally 
fraught with temporary results. He can accom- 
plish in a few days a hundred things that official 
diplomacy might haggle over for months He 
brings to conclusive understandings problems that 
seem unsurmountable One might say the Turks 
can refuse him nothing He repairs, he restores, 
he consolidates Franco-Turkish relations. He 
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undermines — not deliberately or even consciously, 
but still be undermines — the chances of other 
nationals whose aloofness places them out of touch 
Per haps the B ritish have no interest in being _pn 
friendly terms with Turkey, wd perhaps France 
and Russia and G^many have I have no inclina- 
tion to dive 'into' that international sea of pohtics, 
for, even if I could swim, the Bosphorus currents 
are too strong and too complicated to be pleasant. 
They come surging in through the narrow entrance 
of the Black Sea, with the Russian wind, and the 
whirlpools extend as far as the Dardanelles 

The political Situations shift like the channels 
of the currents, and change position like the whirl- 
pools The waters are deep. 
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A CAPITAL IN A DESERT 

One leaves Constantinople for Angora mth set 
teeth and a grim determination to face all the dis~ 
comforts that have been described. The discom’- 
forts seem to blind the average visitor , one hears 
of little else 

The journey is a day and a night across the 
Anatohan plain. The first few hours carry one 
along the beautiful Riviera-like coast of the Gulf 
of lamid. 

At the end of the gulf the tram stops for half an 
hour, and one has time to go down to the water’s 
edge and contemplate, a short distance away, the 
historic Goehen . renamed Jeeoous, lymg idly m the 
shallow water. She is completely useless, that is to 
say, she is not even afloat. She was old when the 
World War happened, but the Turks, who attaph 
a tn hr.rj are negotiating with an 

Italian firm to restore her for the sum of ten milhon • 

Kk 14s 
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Turkisli pounds. (In a country where there is 
everything to reconstruct^ and the budget deficit 
13 sixteen millions, the repairmg of an obsolete 
museum piece would seem to be a limuy 1) 

After Ismid the Anatolian plam is a desert , 
there is not one tree to the sq^uare mile, it is an and 
plam of salt and bog land. 

Awaking the next morning, one is astonished by 
the severe beaut 7 Angora, m the midst of the 
bleak, unfertile, undulatmg plain, a desert strong- 
hold crowned by a mediseval citadel bmlt upon a 
pmnacle of rode Except for a very few ofi^ensive 
modern buildings, to which one resolutely shuts the 
eye, the ancient town of Ancyra is a harmony of 
colour Houses of mellow mud cling desperately 
to the steep, rough sur&ce of the moun ta in, cling 
tenaciously, as the people themselves elmg to 
Angora with the knowledge that if this last 
stronghold fails the existence of the nation fails 
also 

It IS strange that the new Turkish Republic, 
with its ultra-modern complex, should have 
established itself in the ancient capital of the Gauls, 
the oldest and most historical town in Anatolia. 

After the Republic of the Gauls followed the 
domination, first of Macedonia, and then of Rome. 
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Here came the Athenians to meet Alexander the 
Grdatj to congratulate him upon his victories. 

Angora looks upon the plain where Mithndatea 
p'ought Fompey, and Bayazid was taken prisoner 
Iby Tamerlane, 

It IS the fortress of Bayazid that so nobly crowns 
the town) and that stands out in massive, violet 
relief against the sky at sunset. It was built 
hurriedly for defence, and one finds cemented into 
its massive walls the sculptured fragments that 
belong to the age of Greece and Rome One wall 
surface displays a piece of frieze carved with the 
bull’s head and swag, and below it, in large letters, 
the name of Axius placed upside down. Into this 
medley is woven a Roman funeral altar, and, 
strangest of all, four statues set in a line horizontally, 
their faces mutilated by the fanatical Moslem 

What the Byzantines left undestroyed the Turks 
completed. 

There are white marble, fluted columns, half- 
hidden in a mud wall that surrounds a Turkish 
cemetery. There is an eighteenth-century mosque 
built of mud and supported on Greek columns 
the capitals of which are upside down The 
Turks are quite mdiflerent as to the right way 
up of a capital, or whether it crowns a column or 
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forms a base. In front of the mosque half a dozen 
Roman funeral altars serve to support a crazy iron 
railmg. 

The streets are full of fragments. Almost every 
front door has its upturned marble capital, and 
every backyard contains a fallen column. There 
are marble lions of the Seljouk period that encumber 
the already narrow streets and are pohshed and 
shmy from the games of generations of children 
who ride on their backs. 

The temple of Augustus contains the remains of 
a Byzantine cdiurch, as well as a Turkish cemetery. 
The_ marble carving of the frieze is finer than any- 
thing of Its kind m Rogie, The walls right and 
left of the great entrance are carved with the famous 
" testament d! Auguste ” of which Livy speaks, and 
that had no contemporary proof untd it was dis- 
covered in the temple at Angora by the French 
archeologist Perrot in i86i This writing is 
completely ujqprotected, and is at the mercy of any 
one who wishes tf^knock a nail in the wall or chip 
off a souvenir. 'V^ther and neglect are rapidly 
doing thefr best^^o' obliterate what is left. The 
modem Turlasfi official, however, has no veneration^ 
for an;tiquity. His concern is with modernism. 
The treasures of Angora and the tradition of former 
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cmhsations [which Turks have done more to 
destroy than to preserve) are not held m esteem. 

There has, however, been an effort on the part 
of the Government to institute a museum, for it is 
part of the new Turkish complex to demonstrate 
Its modernism by outward signs of Occidental 
culture, and it is part of the culture of Occidentals 
to mdulge in museums. 

The site selected is the topmost tower of the 
citadel, quite regardless of the fact that from the 
Temple of August to. the top of the citadel is a 
steep dimb, and that the removal of heavy stones 
was almost doomed to failui%. The museum was 
rapidly filled with bnc-&-^rac. It contains ignoble 
rubbish that might 'easily be spurned by even a 
back-street antiquary. And the big thmgs that 
have value are stiU lymg about, m the streeia that 
lead to the citadel, m the haphazard positions in 
which they were left when their removal was 
abandoned. 

On the rocky, rough-hewn steps at the summit 
are three or four massive lions reposing at random, 
and a white-marble figure, seated and headless, the 
Joy of the small children ef die vicinity, who use 
it as a target for their catapults. 

It IS only fair to add that these antiquities lying 
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about m the open impress one infinitely more than 
if one looked at them in the cold precmcts of a 
formal museum collection Instead of the stern 
printed warning not to touch, it is the Turkish child’s 
privilege to have it for his own, this street lion 

And as for posterity — ^well, who cares F 

Fortunately the Turkish Government is poor, 
and Its poverty is the salvation of Angora, for 
whatever has been done m five years has been done 
u crudely and as conspicuously as possible. When- 
ever there is a chance of erecting an ugly German 
building on the most beautiful site, it is done. At 
all costs the Turks must prove that they are modern. 
It is modern to erect three^toreyed villas with 
bright red roofs, and these are being done at 
intervals, slowly Nor can one be modern without 
schools, and these have been budt side by side, the 
one for boys, the other for girls, all square and 
white like a gigantic dairy decorated with crude, 
blue tiles. They stand touchingly dose together, 
as befits their names — Latiff Hanum and Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha’— and are big, whitej glaring blots of 
Teutonism agamst the mellow mud-colour of the 
oldest part of the town. 

^ Since this wilting a divorce hae place, and one 

wanden whether the eehool for gitlii will change its name. 
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It IS modern to have streets and there 13 one, and 
more will follow when the State has money At 
present few houses can be approached except by 
foot, picking' one's 'way from stepping-stone to 
stepping-stone, and at night with an electric torch 
to help one through the unhghted streets. Accord- 
mgly, everywhere there are donkeys, for they arc 
sure-footed among the boulders and can carry 
burdens where even a handcart could not pass 
It is curious that, although the hills immediately 
surroundmg the town contain stone-quarnes (and 
these are being blasted from morning till night], 
hardly anything seems to be built of stone. The 
streets are composed of gabled houses, all of mud. 
Mud is a speciality of Angora, there is plenty of it, 
and one supposes it is cheap* 

If 1 had to live, m Angor'a I would build me a 
house, of my own design, all of mud. 

As there is a mosque budt of mud which dates 
back to the eighteenth' century one must suppose 
that the mud of Angora has a durable quality. 

It is amusing to stop and watch the buildmg of a 
house. It looks so easy. A small boy makes wet 
mud-balls and tosses them up to the man on the 
ladder, who flattens them m between the laths of a 
matchwood frame 
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Such was the house of a Foreign Office offiaal 
whose guest I was Wherever a nail had been 
knocked into the wall of my room the whitewash 
had flecked off and revealed the bare, grey mud 
bristling with straws I 

These conditions seem to impress the foreign 
journalist and diplomat above all else. They are 
appalled by the poverty and the primitiveness of 
the Turkish capital They are blinded to all that 
is mterestmg or beautiful. They are not even 
refreshed by the simplicity. The Turks, whose 
standard of life it represents, and who in their 
hearts are far more at home here than in Constan- 
tinople, have, owmg to the European attitude, 
contrived to make of Angora an object of virtue to 
themselves In order not to appear too satisfied 
with conditions which the Europeans so vocifer- 
ously condemn, they cunnmgly and very truly 
attribute the selection of this mid-desert capital to 
the necessity of security from the aggression of the 
European Powers. The primitiveness they attri- 
bute to State poverty, and everyone pats himself 
and each other on tKe back for so heroically enduring 
Asiatic discomforts for the sake of the glorious, 
new, young Republic I 

The National Assembly building, however, is 
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anything but Asiatic It is the first budding one 
sees as one drives from the station along a new 
road. It IS built in modern German style, of stone, 
with blue tdes inlaid, and consists of a large room, 
full of desks row upon row. These are double 
desks, so that the members of the Assembly sit in 
pairs The President of the Chamber, on a plat- 
form, looks very severe and rings a large, swinging 
ship’s bell at intervals The efifect is of a school 
for adults. It is, in fact, a school, for the disciplme 
is most severe, and whoever dares to disagree or 
disobey gets into serioiHs trouble ‘ There is a small 
group of “ oppositiqn,” but .they are almost 
ostraased, and few people have the courage even 
to greet them in the street, ^ew Turkey, for all 
its woidd-be modernism and would-be Occiden- 
talism, has adopted a parliamentary system m form 
only, without the prinaple. There is no tolerance 
of free speech, and no appreciation of the value of 
opposition. 

I was pnvdeged to travel with two hundred 
Ministers, deputies, and bureaucrats, for eight 
hours, on the occasion of the inaug^uration of the 
new railway line : Angora — Sivas. Our decorated 
and triumphant train received ovations at every 
station. It was a real Turkish davi full of 'I\uki8h 
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flags, and the Turks were as happy as children, 
because they said they had built something all by 
themselves m the face of foreigners who believed 
them incapable of doing anythmg. 

As a matter of fact, the line had not reached 
Sivas ; it hoped to do so in three years’ time. 
Meanwhile it had got as far as Yak-Chihane, 
a distance of ninety kilometres along a 
pre-war, German-engineered road, upon which 
they only had to lay the rails (imported 
from Germany), and this had taken two yeus 
to accomplish. 

It was here that Ismet Pasha made a speech 
He turned his head and waved his hand 
towards the east, andj the only comprehensible 
word to me was “ Turks I ” amid a roar of 
applause. 

The land we traversed was a veritable desert ; 
It could not have kept a flock of goats alive. 

The tram was held up at intervals by groups of 
workmen and officials mtent upon the sacrifice of 
sheep, 

These animals, with their gilded horns and red 
and white ribbons, sufiFered death by havmg their 
throats cut m front of the wheels of the great 
German-made locomotive. 
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Angora is Turkey , and Turkey is still Asia I 
The camel caravans thread their vrzj across ^e 
plains, carrying their burdens of salt packed upon 
saddles of orange and red , and at sunset, when 
the windows reflect the golden glow, the capital 
seems to be on fire Then the citadel is a sombre 
and defiant mass, and all that is Turkey modern 
seems to vanish into mist 
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A CITY DF FOUNTAINS 

Compared with the cosmopolitanism of Constan- 
tmople and the aridity of Angora, Broussa is an 
enchantment. 

It IS essentially Turkish, old-world, and unspoiled. 
A city beloved in the yesterday of long ago by the 
Empress Thdodora The Byzantine citadel, how- 
ever, IS a hopeless ruin. There remam fragments 
of walls, built of tremendous blocks, but otherwise 
nothing 

Broussa is a dty Turkish in design. That is 
to say, the houses are a mixture of English Tudor 
and Swiss hdlet, of old grey wood, unpainted and 
unvarnished, with long, low, tiled roofs that seem 

w 

to be more purple than red as they nestle among 
their trees in the most fertile valley of Anatolia. 

Broussa is an hour by motor or by tram from 
Mndania, and stands on sloping ground at the foot 
of the Turkish Mount Olympus. 
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Every house, even m the narrowest street^ has 
Its fig-tree overhanging its garden wall, or an acacia 
Everywhere where four streets meet there is a 
plane-tree, older and larger than any plane one has 
seen anywhere Their great, bare, white, shiny 
limbs extend a welcome shade to the fo untains of 
marble and coloured porcelain, where water is 
always running 

Everywhere in Broussa there is the sound of 
running water. All the fountains in the streets, all 
the fountains ui the courtyards of the mosques, 
never cease to flow with water. 

The Mosque Buyuk-Djami, m the centre of the 
town, although destitute of all ssthetic value, Hm 
inestimable charm from the fact that it contains a 
great carved marble basin, waist high, full to the 
bnm and containing goldfish. From four tiers of 
basins- one hears the song of water fallmg There 
are water-taps all round the outer edge, which 
enable the* faithful to do their ablutions inside the 
mosque instead of in the courtyard. 

, The running water ofahterates all sound of the 
world without, and is espeaally conducive to con- 
centration and meditation. Old, white-turbaned 
hifdjas sit cross-legged on their prayer-carpets 
intoning the Koran. 
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One hesitates to enter at prayer-time, and, seeing 
that I stood respectfully in the doorway, an old 
pilgrim who had been to Mecca invited me to enter. 
He would accept no protests and no head-shakes. 
I had to take oiF my shoes and allow him to lead me 
into the body of the mosque. 

There are few tourists in Broussa and no Levan- 
tines, and So the people have not learned to despise 
foreigners. They are, in fact, rather pleased when 
one ventures into their most Turkish midst. The 
people of Broussa are noted for their courtesy to 
strangers. 

The life of the town centres in the mosque 
courtyards. The perfume-venders are established 
in one ; and at night, when the stalls are cleared 
away, the empty darkness is still fragrant. But 
these are not Oriental perfumes that they sell. 
Turkey makes none. Amber is unprocurable, and 
the Egyptians are not as alert in the matter of ship- 
ments as the Europeans, with their “ ideals " and 
their “ bouquets.” 

One can find all the scents of the Rue de la Paix 
in the courtyards at Broussa. 

The town is full of mosques — ahd each one has 
its peculiarity.. The Green Mosque is famous. 
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Most people think that there is nothing else to be 
seen in Sroussa Each carved marble window 
differs from the other and is surrounded by a design 
of turcjuoise-bluB tiles that looks like a jewelled 
frame. I call them blue, although the world calls 
them green. They are not green at all, they are 
pure turquoise The ravages of earthquakes have 
done much to destroy the outer part , the minarets 
which once glistened with flowered Kutaya faiences 
have entirely disappeared, and most inadequately, 
new brick mmarets stand in their place The 
colotmade is no more, but withm it is still lined with 
the exquisite old tiles' 

The sunset from the terrace is very beautiful, 
and It is habitual for the inhabitants to congregate 
there every evening to take their coffee and watch 
the changing colours on the plam But I preferred 
the humbler, less-frequented mosques, which, 
although modern, have an atmosphere of calm 
seremty that is the compamon of sohtude. 

My favourite was Elmir Solthan It has a clois- 
tered courtyard, marble-paved, and in the middle 
the usual carved marble basin and fountain. 
Opposite the entrance to the mosque is the turbi, 
and through the windows one can see the tombs. 
Veiled women, draped, nun-like, in black, kiss the 
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turhe bars, murmur a prayer, and make a wish as 
they pass by. 

At sunset a crimson after-glow illumines the iron 
grating of this cloister window, and against the 
crimson is the black silhouette of a distant cypress, 
and the carved stone turban of a hodja's grave. 

There are a famous group of mausoleums, the 
burial-places of Sultans, contained in a shady 
garden known as Muradif. 

They vary considerably. Most of them are 
devoid of taste, but there is one that is a poem. 
Sultan Murad ordered that his turhi should be 
open to the sky so that the rain of. Heaven should 
fall upon his grave, sAnd so one sees the coffin- 
shaped-tomb open and full of brown earth, in which 
fresh, green, tender grasses grow, glistening with 
water-drops. One feels that here life has survived ; 
there is no death. 

A marble colonnade surrounds the interior, and 
each column has for base a Roman capital. The 
effect is so harmonious that one can but ask oneself 
why it is habitual that a column should rise up to, 
instead of springing from, a capital. 

Outside in the tangled, untended garden, full of 

roses, cypress-trees, and fountains, a few carved 
Lk 
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tombstgiies impart a sense of profound tranquillity. 
One feels that the old, turbaned guardians who sit 
and somnolently finger their beads in the shadow 
of a columned entrance have become philosophers 
from prolonged meditation Unfortunately, as they 
speak but Turkish, one cannot ask them the nature 
of the soliloquy that has been so carelessly inter- 
rupted. But one of them was actually aroused 
from his reflections into pickmg roses for me. 

Fountams and roses, mellow sounds and colours, 
the scent and the shadow of cypress-trees — that is 
my remembrance of Broussa And everywhere 
smilmg faces and courteous manners, as though 
the harmony of the setting had influenced the 
manners of men. 

Broussa has the individuality of a beautiful old 

person w^.has retired from the noisy world to 
* 

dream on the past with exquisite melancholy in a 
qmet place 

To be noisy or loud-spoken would be irreverent 
and distvprb her dreams Rather should one walk 
on tiptoe and speak in subdued tones, for, if she is 
not dreaming — ^maybe she sleeps 
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AN OLD TOWN WITH NEW 
INHABITANTS 

Apoldnia is a little Greek fishuig-villagc on the 
lake of Apolonia, dating back to the days when 
Apollo was a patron god It is two and a half 
hours bj motor from Broussa. The road, built by 
a French concession before the war, is surprisingly 
good and full of charm. One may be in- 
conveniently delayed by flocks of sheep that are 
bemg led to their pastures by shepherds carrying 
the proverbial shepherd’s crook, and who look, 
some of them, like turban ed brigands, others 
like tattered John the Baptists. At intervals along 
the road one passes men and women cleanmg out 
the ditches The women pause m their work to 
draw their veils across their faces. Some of them 
squat hurriedly upon the ground, with their backs 
turned rdlolutely , not even the notondus feminine 
curiosity will move them to turn and look at the 
passmg oar* 
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of the peasant women wear a pale-blue 
cotton fobe that drapes them from head to foot, 
^g^j^onna-like, and when they ride on donkeysj 
carrying babies m arms, one seems to be witnessing 
a continual flight into Egypt 

^ter crossing the River Lunifer by an old 
fourteenth-century stone bridge [which happily 
had not attracted unto itself the attention of the 
Minister of Public Works, who ruined its sister 
at Angota.) our car overtook an archaic procession 
Men] ti^nt and tired, women dusty and veiled, 
.^erB limping alongside the half-dead donkeys that 
were laden with trunks and cxymg babies, and all 
th.e surplus that could not be contained in the 
covered oz-wagon They were some of the 
exchanged populations arrivmg from no one knows 
where, and going towards some distant village 
that had been indicated to them, and that probably 
woulil prove to be a mere mass of ruins when they 
get there — a people who doubtless were happy 
where they were ; Moslems who know nothing of 
their native Turkey, and who cannot even speak the 
l an guage, to replace Greeks ^ho care nothing for 
Greece— victims of a politii^al vendetta of which 
they are the unwilling instruments. 

One cannot travel through the Anatolian 
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country-side without having political problems 
blown with the dust into one’s eyes 

The procession on the road was a mere preface 
to the climax that awaited us at Apolonia. 

This little town, viewed from a distance, looked 
like an island in the lake, a harmony of colour and 
beauty in the shimmenng sunlight 

It revealed itself, on arrival, to be merely an empty 
shell. The front, with its picturesque habitations 
and its solid stone tower inscribed to the glory of 
Trajan, formed a screen which hid houses that 
Were skeletons The narrow streets were littered 
with rubble and ruin. Men apd children flocked 
around the car on our arr^^, and shouted 
"Welcome.” Not a single wom&»was in theu: 
midst. Their veiled heads appeared cautiously at 
the windows. 

Our party, with the exception of myself, was 
entirely French, consisting of the brothers Laudet 
(who had recently acquired the concession of the 
electrification of Broussa) and some of the personnel 
of the new company. 

The sudden arrival of so many foreigners created 
an unusual stir The head man of the village 
presented himself, and with his friends offered to 
show us round. A vouth who had served m the 
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French Foreign Legion came forward as inter- 
preter. It was explained that the chaos and 
dilapidation we beheld was the result of the 
exchange of populations. Eight hundred Gredcs 
(the number seemed to me to be very much under- 
estimated) had been returned to Greece, leavmg 
only sixty Turkish inhabitants. In order to replace 
the departed Greeks two hundred Moslems had 
been sent from Salonica. These were the people 
who received us, and who were strangers themselves 
to the town they were showing. 

They complained bitterly of the new conditions. 
Apolonia and the lake-fishing was hardly a fair 
exchange for Salonica and the rich sea-fishing. 
Besides, they found no possible habitations in this 
village of decay and dilapidation After showing 
us the rums, and a most mteresting Roman mosaic 
beneath a crumblmg house, we were taken up to 
the cypress grove on the hilltop, where a few rugged 
tombstones were lost m a wilderness of purple 
iris We were being shown by the newcomers 
the graves of the forefathers of those who had left. 
Looking down firom the height, between the 
columns of the two great sentinel cypress-trees, 
the beautiful ikfde town ii> the shming lake seemed 
to be smilmg throifj^l/its tears. 
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But these people were not by any means among 
the most unfortunate of the refugees. At least 
they had been appointed to the fertile part of 
Anatolia Thousands of others are being forced 
to settle on stony, arid soil in the desert villages 
towards Angora, where they are intended, not only 
to till, but to repopulate the waste regions, where 
malaria is responsible for seventy-five per cent of 
the infant mortality. 

Turkey’s chief problem is her devastated 
population 

I have seen the sites of villages where not one 
stone remains standing on the other. The Greeks, 
maddened by their ezpulsjion from a land that was 
theirs centuries before it was conquered by the Turk, 
bum and level whatever they are obliged to leave. 

The newcomers, after their long and painful 
trdE, are thus confironted by a mass of rubble as 
representing the village which is to be theirs. One 
finds them m temporary shelters — mere caves or 
huts — strugglmg valiantly to re-create. They have 
been promised, in compensation for what they have 
left, a proportionate share of the property of the 
departed Greeks, but if a house of value has 
escaped destruction the Turks on the spot have 
taken possession of it before the exchanged Turk 
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can amvc, or else it has been requisitioned by the 
Government for its own use. In the small fertile 
area that is accessible by motor-car fromMudania or 
Broussa one passes through acres of olive-trees, 
vines, and mulberries, overgrown, untended, and 
abandoned. These were the Greek properties that 
have not yet been redistributed In any case, the 
mulberry-tree is worth a great deal less since China 
became a silk competitor and the vine is nearly 
obsolete since the Turkish Government ruled that 
the country should be “ dry ” 

Perhaps the new people will conceive of some- 
thing more remunerative to plant in their place. 
Meanwhile it would be mterestmg to compare 
the arrival of the Greeks mto Greece, and to know 
if they fare as piteously as the Moslems who take 
their place 

In Mudania the Greeks were replaced by 
Moslems from Crete, who could not speak a word 
of anythmg but Greek Among them were some 
rich Cretan families, with all their household 
g^ods. When they saw the primitiveness of 
Mudania, and discovered that the best of the houses 
were already in the hands of the Turkish officials, 
so great was their outcry that they were granted 
permission to leave. 
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Old Anatolian peasants have lamented to me the 
departure of their Greek neighbours, whose capacity 
for work they admired. 

One wonders what ultimate gain will result 
from an experiment based upon such human 
suiFermg , what fortune awaits the future offspring 
of this soil that is watered with such tears of 
anguish. 
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THE BLACK SEA COAST 

ZONOOULDAE 

The Blade Sea ports from Conatantmople to the 
Russian frontier reveal above all else the richness 
of the land and the poverty of the people. 

These ports, which are the most important in 
Turkey’s commercial life (since Smyrna burned), 
are at the mercy of wind and weather. With the 
exception of Zongouldak not one of them has a 
harbour or a railway. Steamers have been known 
to he at anchor for a week without being able to 
establish contact with the shore, and finally to steam 
away without unloading the precious provisions 
which a meagre population on a fertile soil are 
unable to produce auffiaendy for themselves. 
They trust to luck and to the mercy of Allah that 
on the ship’s return journey the weather will 
enable the debarkation to take place. 

This primitive state of afiFairs would not surprise 
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anyone if vociferous Turkish slogans about 
“ modernism," etc , had not misled one from the 
start. 

It IS true that the State has no money, and is not 
likely to have any , and, although the Government 
calls aloud for foreign capital, those foreigners 
who are adventurous enough to undertake any work 
do so under the most discouraging difficulties. 
The Turks readily blame the foreign Powers in the 
past, and especially the hated " Capitulations," 
for not allowing them to improve their own 
conditions. The reply, however, is that they have, 
up to the present, proved themselves incapable of 
using or preserving even that which others have 
done for them, and which they have inherited. 

The coal-mines of Zongouldak were exploited by 
the French H&acl^e Company before the war, 
and whatever modernism the little town can boast, 
is due entirely to that company’s pre-war 
initiative. 

The French have built a harbour wall and a 
railway that passes through the main street and 
Connects the quay with the coal-mines in the 
hills. 

The landscape is covered with white villas 
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standing' in whitc-'walled gardens full of flo-vrers, 
'With little stone-paved 'walks connecting them. 
These are the houses of the French colony. 

The Turkish authorities complain that the 
company employs too many French technicians 
Turkish technicians, however, are non-existent 

The development of the mines is hampered 
by the need of ordinary workers Turks there 
are not m sufficient numbers, and foreigners are 
not allowed to be employed. 

The head engineer, in order to take me to the 
pit head, ordered a special tram 1 The distance 
'was only three kilometres, and the “ special ” 
consisted of an engine and one coach that had 
iron bars instead of windo'ws, and pictures ijub, 
bright-coloured hlhms on the hard wooden benches 
and under one’s feet On the -way a workman 
stopped our special and boarded it The French- 
man’s impotent indignation 'was amusing, the 
officials, however, have no controlling power over 
the workers, and in this case as the engme-driver 
'was a Turk he naturally stopped at the request 
of his Turkish brother-worker. 

At the terminus we found ourselves in the midst 
of hills, where trees were still m-vid green, and there 
was no apparent trace of coal-mming 
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An aerial system brought coal m great buckets 
from the ncighbouruig mme in the mountains and 
it was being discharged at this point by miners 
who seemed to be turbaned and bearded bundles 
of rags. 

I^y guide complained that these miners did 
not avail themselves of the baths that had been 
instituted for theu: benefit, it was quite evident, 
however, that if once they removed their rags 
they would never know which way td put them on 
agam. 

Their food consists of a kind of cake made of 
the flour of maize, mixed with a little water, 
warmed over a small fire, and flattened between 
two stones Occasionally they buy a raw onion as 
a great luxury, and eat it entire, from its green tip 
to Its white bulb. Some bring a bundle of flour 
from the farm, and succeed in living during their 
three months at the mme without spending any^ 
thmg at all on food. The Laze, who comes from 
the Georgian Turkish frontier and is of a different 
race, has a higher standard of livmg, and is there- 
fore stronger and has more staymg power. 

The Anatohans cannot be mduced to remain 
more than three months at the mine. At the end 
of that time, havmg received one lira a day [the 
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equivalent of is. Sd), and having spent hardly 
anything on food, they return to their farms and 
live for the remaming nine months on their 
earnings of three During his absence the miner’s 
several wives and all his children have worked the 
farm It is not at all expensive, as might be 
imagined, to have more than one wife , on the 
contrary, each wife represents an unpaid farm- 
hand who earns her keep 

The mine company provides housing for these 
temporary workers ; that is to say, a series of 
wooden barracks are placed at their disposal, 
fitted with wide wooden shelves on which six men 
in a row can he down to sleep. This they do 
without undressing, and without blanket or 
pillow. 

1 did see a man sitting up on the shelf, stripped 
to the waisl^ engaged in picking insects ofiF his 
rags. Apparently when conditions get so bad as 
to be uncomfortable clothes are removed and war 
IS waged, but no life is ever taken The Musulman, 
who may have assisted at Christian massacres, 
picks the msects up daintily between his fore- 
finger and thumb and gently places them next to 
him dn the shelf. 

When summer comes, and there is not sufficient 
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air 111 the barradUj windows and doors are smashed 
in order to save the bother of opening them Every 
autumn these have to be newly replaced by the 
company. 

In a country so full of Christian ruins^I waa 
surprised to find a convent acbnol. It was sub- 
sidised by the company for the children of the 
employers, but m spite of its semi-pnvate nature 
It was obliged to submit to official mspection No 
crucifix, rehgious picture, or Christian symbol was 
allowed in any except the superior’s private room 
Under these conditions only are the rehgious 
schools allowed to function But the Turks, 
much as they despise the Christian symbol, are 
quiidc to take advantage of the opportunity of educa- 
tion that the religious schools afford Even the 
vaks of such reactionary towns as Broussa send 
their daughters to the nuns, and in places where 
there are no schools, or where the convents and 
monasteries have been driven out, there is much 
lamentation among the Turkish eUtt on account 
of the great loss for their children 

At Zongouldak the nuns had a hospital as well, 
for the use of the workers and the officials of the 
mine. Its spotless white condition was an object 
of amazement even to the Turkish doctors. Here, 
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too, the same conditions prevailed as at the school. 
The walls were denuded of all religious emblems. 
The only crucifix displayed was that of ivory, 
which these Franciscan nuns, all dressed m white, 
wore upon their breasts. There was one nun, so 
tall and young and beautiful, that she might have 
stepped out of The Miracle She nursed in the 
casualty ward, where five or six rugged Anatolian 
miners lay between white sheets for the first time 
m their lives, with faces of perfect bliss, and the 
young nun looked like a white My in their midst. 

In vivid contrast to the Turkish women, hidden 
behind opaque black veils, are these, whose white 
veils symbolise the self-abnegation that is visioned 
in their faces. There could be no subtler form 
of Christian propaganda 

This small Turkish port, the first one on the 
route from Constantinople, remains mirrored m 
my imnd as a little isolated outpost of cmUsation. 


In^bou 

In^boli lies on the sea-shore between two hills, 
and its scattered houses extend right and left and 
high up among the hilly woods. The giant barges 
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arc secured with heavy chains to one another and 
to the rocks, to save them &om the depredations 
of a violent and capricious open sea Who would 
suppose that this primitive, unimpressive village 
had once played a large part in the history of the 
Turkish nation ? 

At the tune when the port of Haidar-Fasha 
and the Anatoha — Baghdad railway-hne were con- 
trolled by the British, when Smyrna and Broussa 
were in the hands of the Cheeks, when Cilicia was 
occupied by the French, and the Turks were 
isolated m the heart of Anatoha, Indboli was the 
only outlet to the sea It was linked to Angora by 
a road that could carry heavy convoys 

All arms, ammunition, war material, and 
provisions were smuggled through this port 
During a brief interval the prosperity and 
importance of In^boh heightened its prestige Such 
a hive of activity had not been seen since Roman 
days. But there is no trace of Rome except a few 
solid walls, and even In^boh modern has again 
relapsed into lethargy. 

Her activity is confined now to the export of 
a few eggs. They are packed in cases m the village 
street ; one cannot be sure if the packmg-cases 
or the eggs are the more important mdustry. The 
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freshest eg-gs are sent to Marseilles , the second 
best are for Constantinople. Some planks are 
exported, which the peasants steal from the State 
forests, but the State is helpless m the matter. 

They claim to send 10,000 tons of apples every 
year to Egypt 

High up on the mountain crest, half-lost in the 
clouds, stands a monastery, which, on the 15th 
day of every August, the feast of the Holy Mary, 
was accustomed to offer hospitality to two hundred 
pilgrims during fifteen days. To-day it stands 
empty — turned. 


Samsoun 

Samsoun is the most important, and the only 
ugly, port on the Black Sea. It looks naked, treeless, 
unshaded, unfriendly. It was built by the Turks 
on the sloping lowlands, alongside the magnificent 
tableland which is the site of Amissus, the city of 
Mithridates Lucullus laid siege to this town, 
conquered it, sacked it, and razed it to the ground 
It never was rebuilt , one still finds traces of the 
foundations and occasional cisterns, and one can 
imagme what excavation could reveal. 

To-day it is a waste, uneven plateau, overgrown 
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with borage and daisies and a peculiar small grey 
thistle that pricks one uncomfortably as one walks 
The caravans of camels are let loose there to graze, 
like herds of cattle, and they make a fantastic 
frieze outlined agamst the sea. 

Later, the Seljouks, the Turkish tribe that 
preceded the Osmanhs, rebuilt Samsoun. In true 
Turkish frshion, thinking they knew better than 
the ancients, they selected, instead of the old site, 
the lowlands, which have since proved to be a 
moving soil that is slowly sliding towards the sea. 
Alany houses have had to be abandoned, others 
manifest daily larger and larger cracks^ The 
Roman Cathohc church, which is situated well m 
the centre of the town, is propped with scaffoldmg , 
Its days are numbered Nor has the town any water. 
Nevertheless, this is the most important Turkish 
tradmg-centre — sans porl^ sans railway, sans water, 
and sans stable soil. 

It abounds with American tohacco merchants 
The flat^ open, sunburnt plams and hills which 
stretch as frr as the eye can see are “ tobacco- 
grown ” Opium IS another important export, and 
raw hides, and rice These products arrive in great 
bales along every road from the mterior by camel 
catavan, and dso in primitive, disk-wheeled 
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diariots drawn by bison. These are of the same 
design as the two-wheeled chariots that figure in 
Greek marble reliefs, the same, in fact, that 
featured in the famous retreat across Anatolia o 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand 
These chariot-wheels creak and shriek and groan 
and moan, each in a different key It is said that 
a peasant girl can recognise the approach of her 
lover by the sound of his chariot-wheels even 
though he be miles away and accompanied by other 
chariots It is a weird and uncanny music when 
heard collectively for the first tune, but it is one of 
the characteristic sounds of the Near East 

I heard it most dramatically for the first time, 
as 1 stood in the midst of the shadeless plam on 
the outskirts of the town surveying an odious 
scene The Roman Catholic cemetery had been 
Converted into the city’s refuse-heap Not a 
monument remained Every stone had been 
dispersed, the tombs emptied and profaned ; the 
walls that once surrounded it were completely 
destroyed. Hardly could one set foot upon the 
sacred ground without being soiled. Even for one 
who is tiot sentimentally rdigious something 
gripped the throat. This desecration had been in 
gradual process for three years ; it was not the 
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passionate, insensate act of war madness. One 
hesitates, however, to describe that which may be 
read by those to whom some tomb is dear, and whose 
Ignorance of the facts may save them from pam. 
The Roman Catholic cemetery, however, was not 
the only scene of desecration Near by, with its 
high wall carefully preserved, the Greek cemetery, 
far larger, had been ploughed up, and through the 
gate, ajar, one beheld the young tobacco plantation 
In the centre stood the ruined mortuary chapel 
The wall which could not protect the dead can now 
protect the plants 

A Caravan of disk-wheeled chariots passed up 
the hill in the shadow of the wall, and the sound of 
their massed, uncanny music added an almost 
unbelievable fantasy to the drama. I closed my 
eyes and imagined that I heard the protests of the 
desecrated dead The Turkish peasants paused 
in their work and looked at me with their dull, 
expressionless faces 

I went m search of Pbre M the Superior of 

the Missions of the Blac^ Sea. I found him m his 
little house next to the Roman Catholic Church 
He listened to me, and fixed upon me eyes of 
deepest sorrow. 
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“ You have seen it ? ” he said, as if any further 
words from him on the subject would be futile, 

I asked hun why he had not protested, or why some 
foreign consul had not intervened. The only 
Consul m the town, however, was the Italian [the 
others had their headq^uarters at Tr6bizond) , and 
the Italian combmed with his consular duties 
some commercial agency which he feared to 
Compromise 

Later, m reply to my letter on the subject, a 
personal friend, Youssouf Hikmet Bey, the 
Director of the Political Department at Angora, 
returned me eight pages of justification He 
cited among other cases, which he seemed to 
consider parallel, the actions of the French Revolu- 
tionists when they dismterred the bodies of the 
kmgs and queens of France, He reviewed the 
recent history of Turkey, the struggle of the New 
Republic to exist in spite of the efforts of the big 
Christian Powers. He finally excused acts of 
madness committed in the heat of war and revolu- 
tion I therefore sent him a copy of the followmg 
letter, which the Head of the Capucm Mission of 
the Black Sea had addressed to the Yah of 
Samsoun It was the last of many letters, for there 
had been seversd and not one of them had 
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ever acknowledged his repeated entreaties It 
makes clear a list of profanations that began in 1922 
and proceeded up to 192^, the date of writing 

“Mission des RR. FF Capucins, 

“ Samsoun [Turquie). 

“ CopiB du Takrir remis k 

“ S E. le Gouverneur de Samsoun 

“ Lt 27 Jutn^ 192^. 

“ Excellence, — Malgr6 toutes les demarches 
faites auprks des Autorit^s competentes en son 
temps et heu, j’ai le triste devour de porter k 
votre connaissance, que I'oeuvre de demolition, 
vol, et viol de notre ametib’e cathohque de 
Samsoun, oh reposent nos morts de plusieurs 
generations et de toutes les nationalities, est 
aujourd’hui accomphc 

“ Veuillez le faire consteter il ne reste plus 
rien. Monuments, tombes, cadavres, ossements 
profanes, bnses, disperses , portail en fer, murs 
de 0,7^ d’epaisseur et de 3 metres de hauteur, 
simplement disparus. 

“Veuillez aussi noter, ExceUence, que cette 
devastation n’a pas ete faite w un jour de fureur 
populaure, ou au passage de quelque armee en 
debandade, mais lentement et progressivement. 
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“ Voyez Bii 1922, on trouB les murs, on 
brise ijuBlques monuments, on atTache Ics croiz 
Bt les arbrBs. 

" En 1923, on conunencB h. d^molir Icb murs, 
on yole le grand portail en fer 

“ En 1924, on d£truit tout Ics monuments, on 
ouvre Ibs tombes, on profanB les cadavres et 
on apportc les ordures de la ville par charrettBS. 

“ En 1925, on d6moht enti&rement les murs 
d’enceintB, en emportant tout le materiel, on 
d^truit cn outre, ce qui cst tr&s significatif, le 
tronpon de pav£ conduisant k la porte de notre 
cimeti^re. 

“ Four que mon silence ne pmsse Itre interpret^ 
comme une acceptation de fait accompli (ce que 
mgme en youlant, je ne pourrai faire, n’^tant que 
le pr£pos£ de ce lieu, que la ciyilisation respecte), 
je me yois contramt de prodamer bien haut le 
contraire. 

“ En mgme temps, je me permets de yous 
demander. Excellence, oil pourrions-nous mettre 
les ossements qui restent encore, soit dpars soit 
encore sous terre, et qui appartiennent aux 
pferes, m^BS, fils, fr^res disparus de families 
turques, £ran9aiSBS, italiennes, allemandes, 
anglaises, autnehiennes, etc , etc , qui youdraient 
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disposer des diJpouilles de leurs chers selon le 
droit humanitaire, et du terrain, acquis en 
propre moyennant argent, selon les regies qui 
regissent les cimetibres. 

“ En fin, je serai reconnaissant i Votrc 
Excellence, si elle voudrait bien me dire, dans 
le cas ou un etranger catholique venait k mourir, 
ofi je pourrai I’enterrer. 

“ Veuillez, etc., 

“ Le SupiiRiEUR DES Missions de la Mer Noire.” 

(To which, as to all the others before it, there 
was still no answer.) 

Ordu 

At Ordu the ship remained only for two hours, 
but that is all the time that is necessary I The town 
is purely commercial and only twenty years old. 
It has no beauty except that of background. The 
mountains are green with luxuriant nut-trees that 
grow up to the very summits. 

Nuts are the great export of the district. There 
is a street that consists of nut-cracking houses 1 
That is to say, the nuts are brought in quantities 
frotn the surrounding country and cracked 
mechanically before they are exported to Marseilles. 
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The husks sup ply th e townsfolk with fu cl at a low pric e. 
Bakers bake their bread m ovens of nut husks. 

The nut millionatres of Ordu, however, were 
feeling rather poor this year ; their effort to corner 
the nut harvest and raise the world price had 
failed (Ordu presuming to control a world price 
How comic 1) It IS true they succeeded in sending 
up the price of nougat, hut the foreign market left 
Ordu with Its prohibitively priced nuts on its 
merchant's hands, thus proving that the world 
could manage to live without nuts. Even if the 
price of nougat became unreasonable, would it 
not be possible to live without that also ? 

An upper floor of one of the nut-crackmg houses 
had been given over to wool, and women were 
busy separating the black and the white hairs. 
They sat on the floor in little groups, veiled, of 
course, and doubtless their veils saved them from 
inhalmg hairs. They seemed very much agitated 
by the invasion of their attic by a heap of people, 
mostly men, some of them m uniform One 
judged as best one could of their agitation without 
being able to sec their faces. I went and stood 
close to them, and beckoned to one of my male 
companions to join me, in order to see the effect 
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No sooner was a man standing close to them than 
the shapeless mounds of rugged stripes and cotton 
checks became suddenly animated. It seemed as if 
large bundles of dirty washing suddenly came to 
life and began to crawl away to squat in a farther 
corner, more bundly than ever with their backs 
stolidly opposed- to us [or what one presumed to be 
their backs). They created in one a mischievous 
desire to tease them that was almost irresistible. 

The Vali, however, led off the party to the 
market-place, where he had something very special 
to show to foreign visitors. Recently he had 
designed an erection of wooden posts supporting 
a roof, to shelter the market produce on a rainy 
day. It was the sort of shelter that one sees in every 
English farmyard. But this roofed space seemed 
to be something new in qMu. It was a matter of 
great congratulation.' tvEvcryone looked solemnly 
at the roof, and then at the Yali, and then shook 
him warmly by the hand and told him he was just 
the sort of Vali that the Turkish people had been 
lool^g for 1 

K^rasonde 

Khirasus of the Romans I What beauty and 
tradition is conjured by your name I 
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Exquisite city nestling around an acropolis 
that once was crowned by a Roman citadel ■ What 
harmony of outline, what dignity and charm are 
contained in the halo of an historic past, and a 
contemplative present 

K^rasonde stands out m the sea on a rocky 
promontory. The selection of its site proves once 
again the genius of its founders, The more one 
sees of Roman colonisation the more one respects 
the vanished Empire. All that is brutal and 
oppressive in the modern significance of the word 
“ Imperiahsm ” ha^ faded .from our memory, 
leaving in its j)lace trad^ of_unrivaBed_grandeur 
and effiuency. One might even urge the people 
of to-day to “ trust the Romans — for they knew 
best.” This IS proved by almost every trace we 
have of them , and the poor descendants on this 
land of a vanished civilisation have been incapable 
of transnuttmg or imitating. They seem to have 
been content to live upon Roman remains 
without attempting to preserve them, until, dis- 
repair having evolved the grandeur mto ruin, 
the rum was accelerated by the removal 
of the Roman stones for new and inferior 
constructions. 
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It was 6 a.m when the ship dropped anchor 
before K^rasonde, and less than an hour later I was 
climbing up the steep and stony path, composed of 
steps at intervals, that led between the gardened 
houses to the topmost acropolis. 

The ground on the height was a mossy turf, 
such as one had not seen even on the Bosphorus. 
It remmded one of an English lawn It was 
sparkling with early morning dew which made one 
homesick for the fresh early mornings of June at 
home 

Of the Roman citadel nothmg remained except 
a few solid walls built of immovable blocks, here 
and there some steps carved in the rock, and a 
deep cistern The position of this promontory, 
surrounded by water on three sides, creates two 
natural harbours, to which the Romans added a 
harbour wall, whose submerged remains, visible 
in the transparent sea below, one could see from 
the height 

I sat upon a rock and ruminated upon the illusive 
quality of cmlisations. The past would seem to 
prove there is no progression Great forward 
movements have merely resulted in a falling back 
into barbarism. 

Turkey, for instance, the final conqueror of 
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I these Roman conquests, is in this twentieth centmy 
! crying aloud for all the advantages that Rome had 
I once bestowed. Her people, unable to accomplish 
anything themselves, have not so far been successful 
in getting others to do anything for her. 

Probably the gen^tions of the world to come 
will contemplate the traces of British accomplish- 
ment in modern Egypt, in India, in a hundred 
places where to-day British imperialism is anathema, 
and will marvel at jJie energy and the efficiency of 
a once-great British Empire which conferred benefits 
of civilisation upgm ^peoples destmed to relapse 
into the lethargy ofj^ir racial incompetehcy. , , ^ 
At K£rasonde the stones seem to speak, they relate 
the stones of the past They tell of the arrival of 
Xenophon, the hterary General, and of the famous 
Ten Thousand in their retreat across Anatolia 
to the very region on the Blade Sea coast that is 
comprised between Kh^rasus and Tr^pisus (Kdra- 
sonde and Tr^bizond). Legend insists that the 
name of the town is denved from keras (cherry), 
and that the abundance of the fruit imposed its 
name. Lucullus is supposed to have imported the 
first cherry-tree to Rome from here. But, search as 
one will, one searches in vain to-day for cherry 
trees in Kfrasonde I shade my eyes and behold 
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Aretias, like a. floating island, in the shiny, sparkling, 
sun-reflecting sea It is not less beautiful because 
it has been renamed Adassi It was on this rocky 
island that two Amazonian queens, Otrere and 
Antiope, built their temples to the war god Mars , 
and the Argonauts paused here on their way towards 
the Golden Fleece 

The vision is dispelled — noisy humans have 
arrived upon the scene. The sun is high ; the day 
no more belongs exclusively to dreams. 

The sloping road that leads down from the 
acropolis encircles the promontory, and leads one 
among unexpected places, but always along the 
rocky edge, with its endless view 

One passes by well-bmlt houses, marvellously 
situated, with terraced gardens and old stone steps 
enframed by gnarled fig-trees. The houses are 
deserted; the gardens are silent; everything is 
in process of decay. These are the properbes of 
Christians who have been driven out [" ex- 
changed ”). Where^ one asks, are those who should 
replace them ^ 

Wherever there were Christians there are ruins 
Every shnne^ every chapel, every church upon the 
way, is reduced to a mere mass of rubble. The 
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number of these ruins suggests that this has been 
exclusively a Christian city. After a while one 
becomes hardened by a surfeit of desecrations ; 
details become absorbed in a general impression 
that retains merely a retrospective sadness. 

At K6rasondB, however, my vision of kaleido- 
scopic ruins was blurred by a scene that remains 
finally imprinted upon my memory, not only as a 
picture, but as a poem too. 

' The end of the road led down to a mosijue which 
stands on a rocky emplacement by the water’s 
edge, built upon the site of an early Christian 
church, and upon the massive foundations of a 
pre-Roman temple. 

I stood back in the darkness amid the sacred 
stillness and looked through the old carved wood 
screen that faced the entrance ; K^rasonde was like 
a faded Italian mediaeval picture enframed against 
vivid blue. 

Tr^bizond 

It wa? in a rough sea that we anchored some 
distance from the town and experienced the condi- 
tions which are liable at any moment and in all 
seasons to beset Turkey’s trading ports. 

Broad-breasted barges^ looking like the swans of 
Ne \ 
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some Scandinavian myth, were piled high with 
merchandise which could not be transferred to 
the steamer. 

A small launch daringly came alongside, contain- 
ing various ofBcials from the town, who, at great 
personal risk, had come to greet General Mougin, 
the French diplomatic representative, who was on 
hoard. The General, after sue years spent almost 
exclusively at Angora, had at last been relieved by 
an Ambassador, and this was his farewell trip. 
As he and I were both equally resolved to go ashore, 
he invited me to accompany him. Owing to the 
swell, however, this was extremely difficult, it 
required both agility and foresight. One had to 
wait for the crest of the wave to carry the launch up 
to the gangway, and then leap quickly. Each of 
the party m turn managed it successfully except 
the Chief of Police. He was the last, and, instead 
of waiting for the rhythmic sea movement, he 
jumped at random, and landed half in and half out 
of the boat and broke two nbs There ensued an 
exciting race towards land We tried to keep ahead 
of the big rollmg swells or top them before they 
broke It was impossible to come alongside the 
little wooden jetty. We hovered for some time in 
view of the assembled populace and of the guard of 
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honour that awaited the French general’s arrival. 
Finally abandoning all hopes of a ceremonioUB 
landing, so dear to the Oriental offiual, we allowed 
ourselves to be carried by a huge wave, which, 
amid shrill cries of alarm from our Turkish 
sailors, deposited us like a nutshell upon the 
beach 

The guard of honour simultaneously took to 
Its heels and ran as fast as it could down to the 
water’s edge, where it breathlessly re-formed. 
Fishermen Vusheih waist-deep mto the water and 
gestured that they would carry us ashore. I waved 
them aside, and waited for the sea’s receding 
movement, which enabled me to jump on to clear 
sand. The General, behind me, however, jumped 
into the onconung wave, and waded ashore in his 
elegant uniform 

In this drippmg condition, and with all the 
dignity befitting the occasion, he returned the 
salute of the guard of honour, whose solemn fimes 
never betrayed their half-hour’s entertamment 

Tr^bizond has the same aspect of a mediteval 
Mediterranean town that characterises K^asonde. 
It IS built upon the steep slopes of a table-land, with 
Its feet on a rocky promontory. One might almost 
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Say that they are twin sisters They give one 
no feeling whatever of being in Asia. 

It was in 1204 that Alexis Commune teans- 
formed Trdbizond into the capital of the small 
Greek Empire which lasted half a century. It 
was a toy empire, created probably to please his 
baby wife, the litde French princess daughter of 
Loma VII, whom he married when she was only 
nme years old The historians of that time and 
place, however, are not expansive , one hears only 
vaguely of the drama that was enacted within those 
grim Byzantine castle walls. Alexis was assassin- 
ated by his brother, who then took his empire 
and his wife These bare facts require few words to 
fire the imagination. 

To-day the Castle of Alexis is marked by three 
vaulted windows, which stand alone conspicuously 
and insistently I like to think they are the 
wmdows of the dramatic room — windows through 
which the little wistful daughter of France gazed 
westwards, and that because they are necessary to 
enframe her ghost they alone stand up among the 
ruins. 

Tr£bizond is full of Byzantine remains and of 
domed Basihcas A few churches have survived ; 
some are converted into mosques, others are gipsy 
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dwellings, but the most modern of all [the Armenian 
Catholic church), that dominates the centre of 
the town, and which at the time of my visit was 
still surmounted by the cross, was doing duty as 
a camel caravanserai The floor was soft to the 
tread from accumulated dung As Napoleon 
stabled his horses m the most beautiful church in 
Moscow, It IS perhaps more logical to pass on 
hurriedly without comment 1 
When the Russians occupied the town in 1916 
they began extensive works for the reversion from 
mosque of the Church of Santa Ir&ne They had 
unearthed the columns and details of a dismembered 
monument belongmg to the tomb of its founder , 
but before the work was far advanced the revolution 
intervened, “ and,” say the Turks in triumph, 
” we were in tune to atop all that I ” 

The jewel of Tr^bizond is Santa Sofia, by the 
seashore outside the town It is smaller, but far 
more beautiful, and of the same date as the Santa 
Sofia of Constantinople. It contains the remains 
of early thirteenth-century frescoes These have, 
however, been chipped by hammer and chisel out 
of all recognition. This destruction is deliberate, 
irremediable, and complete A beautiful marble 
and mosaic floor is deteriorating rapidly. There 
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are two great porphyry columns surmounted by 
exquisitely carved Byzantme capitals. One of 
these columns for ever weeps The cause has 
defied all scientific explanation Throughout the 
driest summer it still continues My visit co- 
incided with a burning-hot day, and the column was 
mysteriously streammg. 

Primitive, early Christian carvings decorate the 
arched apace over the mam doorway They appear 
to be older than the main building, and are supposed 
to have been taken from an earlier monument. 

A few yards away stands the belfry, the interior of 
which IS also frescoed Owmg to the absence of 
a stairway these frescoes have remained out of 
reach of destruction and are comparatively well 
preserved 

The atmosphere of melancholy fay which it is 
enshrouded is accentuated by the sound of the sea 
breaking on the shore below. The surrounding 
bunal-ground has become a tobacco plantation, 
but the shy and veiled peasants fade away at one’s 
approach and do not disturb the soothing loneli- 
ness. If I had to hve in Trfbizond I would spend 
most of my days in this exquisite place with the 
m^ow beauty of Santa Sofia and the view of the 
open sea and the long, wmding shore, along which 
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the eye can travel endlessly like a bird that hovers 
but never alights. 

The interior condition of Santa Sofia, however, 
has had the effect of a rude first shock which pre- 
pares one for whatever is to follow. 

A walk through the cypress-avenued Greek 
cemetery — in which, as usual, the tombstones are 
broken, the monuments overturned, the mauso- 
leums looted, and human bones lying among 
fragments of marble carving and iron railing — 
leads one to the cave shrines. These are high up 
on the rocky cliflF, and are reached by steep, 
exterior stairways. - 

At the entrance of one of these caves, an open 
cofiin-shaped hollow in the ground indicates that 
the dwelling of some saintly hermit had become 
his tomb, and a sacred centre of pilgrimage. 

Windows in the shape of a crucifix are cut out 
of the solid wall of rock and help to illumine the 
vaulted, frescoed interior. There are two layers of 
frescoes, the later ones having been painted over 
those of a much earlier date. Here again, as at 
Santa Sofia, hammer and chisel ha-ve systematically 
broken the surface and completed a destruction 
that is beyond any possibility of future restoration. 
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The implacability of Turkish hate against every- 
thing that IS Christian in Tr£bizond is accounted 
for fay the fact that this was the centre of a Greek 
Church movement to revive the famous kingdom 
of the fourth century b.c., the kingdom of the 
Fontua The contemporary kingdom was to have 
the Metropolitan Patriarch at its head With this 
end in view, and — according to the Turks — 
encouraged in their ambition fay various European 
diplomats, the [jreek clergy organised a numfaer of 
convents, monasteries, and churches to ‘serve as 
pioneers of the intended secession moveiqents. 
Consequently, after the Greek waif Orthodox 
monk and nun was expelled from this region 
There is a valley where deserted convents he dotted 
upon the green background like white, sun- 
bleached skeletons. 

The monastery that overlooks the town, however, 
would seem to have been abandoned but yesterday 
The rooms are still m perfect order. The panelled 
ceilings, the fireplaces, even the cupboards and the 
bookshelves, are intact The belfry and the 
cloister, the terraced garden full of wild flowers, 
and a big, white, empty tomb in the shadow of the 
ohvB-tree, make one almost m love with the 
monastic life. 
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The chapel, which is far older than the 
monastery, is a cave carved out of the rocky hill- 
side, and, like every other chapel, it is a ruin. The 
monument of a Georgian king is flung face down- 
wards on the ground. The frescoed walls of the 
Middle Ages, like all the rest, have been obliterated. 
Every halo surmounts a defaced saint. Every eye 
has been transformed into a gaping hole. 

In a little vaulted alcove, decorated with a paint- 
ing of the Nativity, the Holy Babe has been literally 
scooped out of the wall surface. . 

' ‘ t 

n' 

The Turks with whom |* discussed these vandal- 
isms have sought to refute m^ criticisms by pointing 
triumphantly to the iconoclasm of Oliver Cromwell 
and the Reformation. This, however, seems irrel- 
evant unless Turkey claims that her state of evolution 
is that of England in the seventeenth century. As 
a matter of fact, the present year according to the 
Moslem calendar is 1343, and in most respects 
Turkey’s development is backward when^ compared 
to that date of the Christian era. 

One has but to turn away from the Tr^bizond 
of mutilated monuments to contemplate the modern 
and commercial Trdbizond, which exposes condi- 
tions reminiscent of the “ dark ages,” and makes 
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one despair of Turkey’s ability to construct, to 
reconstruct, or to preserve. 

For instance, the best roads in the town avowedly 
date back to the Russian occupation of 1916 ; 
they are wide and well constructed, but obviously 
unrepaired. ^ 

The hastily built harbour wall is also Russian, 
but the Turkish officials, rathe^than avail them- 
selves of its humble protection, prefer the risky 
and uncomfortable landing on the open shore 
that was my initiating experience. 

More important than the harbour wall is a narrow- 
gauge railway that the Russians built along the valley 
to Erzerum. 

The locomotives stand in a long, rusty row on 
the sea’s edge. They were delivered new from the 
United States shortly before the Russian evacua- 
tion, but the Turks have never attempted to make 
use of them, nor of the railway line, in spite of 
the crying need. Everything from the interior 
has to come along that road, but is brought by every 
other available means ; by camel, horse, and mule, 
by ox-wagon and chariot. Even the post is brought 
on foot by runners. 

On arrival at the town these camels and their 
bales of Persian carpets, the chariot-loads as well 
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as the bison — everything in fact, including men — 
he pell-mell upon the sea-shore, awaiting the 
passing ship. 

To a Western observer it seems almost im- 
possible that so primitive a state can exist in the 
hard, competitive world of to-day But the 
Turkish nation will doubtless continue to exist, 
for the simple reason that her people have none of 
the requirements that force others into the competi- 
tive market. Turkeyjneeds no money The people 
can subsist — and pilfer to — as they did centuries 
ago, and as they can for centuries to come, deposit- 
ing their camel-loads upon the beach I The little 
sums that are repaid by these humble exports more 
than satisfy them Even the Turkish individual 
of education demands no luxuries. When I 
suggested that British capital might build the 
harbours and the quays, the radways and 
the roads that are blatantly required, the answer 
was ' “ British capital is always accompanied by 
British bayonets — and we prefer to live without 
them I ” 

The Anglo-Saxon may feel an instinctive pity 
for any people who are denied the advantages of 
modem Anglo-Saxonism> but the Oriental in his 
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heart thanks Allah that he is not as Anglo-Saxons 
are 1 


Riz£ 

A Turk who once went to Riz6 told me that he 
said jestingly "It is so lovely, I wonder the 
Czar does not take it ’’ 

A month later the Czar had taken it I 

Durmg the war the Russians occupied the 
whole coast as far as Tr^bizond, and they called 
Riz6 the “Little Yalta.” 

I saw It under conditions that were certamly 
not normal, but savoured rather of comic opera. 
The cause was the French Ceneral’s visit. 

He was received with a triumphal arch and 
flags, soldiers, police, schoolchildren, orphans, songs, 
flowers, and a band. 

As we rowed towards the pier sue huge barges, 
manned with six oars a|}d by twdve oarsmen, 
bore down in a straight liAb upon us, then turned 
and escorted us to the landing-stage. There were 
cheers, and hand-dappmg, and shouts of " Vpoe 
la France^* and a dimmutive scholar presented me 
with a large bouijuet, me for the General’s 

wife I 
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From that moment I was included in the ofEaal 
reception. We were led ceremoniously to the 
Konak, where coffee was served and the local 
officials were presented. 

From the moment of landing one realised this 
was no ordinary small sleepy Turkish town , it 
was vibrant with activity. There were weirdly 
architectured new buildings, freshly painted , a 
newly-laid-out public garden and a marvellously 
contrived fountain of cement and sea-shells ; an 
Assembly House surmounted by coloured iron 
flowers, walks edged with large white stones, and 
railings and flower-pots of vivid crimson 

Riz£*s holiday look was not entirely due to the 
French General’s visit , it had a more permanent 
aspect. The explanation .^s not Idng in forth- 
coming . all this activity wild' construction were 
due to their Vail Hourchit Bey, a most exceptional 
man, hatchet-faced, black-eyed, full of ima g ina tion, 
energy, ambition, and iron determination. This 
man is an instance of what a vah can accomphsh. 
He also proves how much the people are at their 
mercy. Most of the vahs I have seen are lethargic, 
wooden-faced, ignorant, prejudiced, and pompous, 
and quite indifferent to the welfare of the 
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CDinmunity. Hourchit Bey was a revelatign His 
reputation locally was quite fantastic. The popula- 
tion were intensely proud of him, and he afforded 
all that the townsfolk rcq^uired in the way of enter- 
tainment 

He was known to have assembled masses of 
workmen, including prisoners, and to have built a 
pier m a day and a mght. The Assembly House 
was built in a week He said, “Let there be a 
public garden, a fountain, and a ijuayside walk,” 
and It all happened immediately. 

The town was electrically lit by an old motor 
machme that the Riusians left behind, and which 
the va/t had extricated from the sand and mended 
A library had just been finished, and a moyie 
theatre was in process of construction. The 
people never knew overnight what transformation 
would greet their eyes in the mornmg. 

Two years before there were two schools between 
Riz^ and the Russian frontier ; now there are a 
hundred and fifry-six As for the police reports, 
they had recorded 3,000 murders a year on account 
of the habitual vengeance and reprisal, and the 
vendetta that was traditional between the funilies. 
This number had been reduced to a mere neghgible 
normal' dozen, as in other countries 
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The prisoners he put to work on parole, without 
guards, and not one had ever been known to 
attempt escape. 

There may be some farther explanations to make 
dear the possibility of the •uaWs intensive mitia- 
tive . the people with whom he works are not 
Turks. This is the province of Lazistan, and the 
Laze are Moslems of Georgian race They are 
tall, fierce, armed to the teeth, traditional corsairs, 
and have a capacity to fight and a capacity to work 
It IS probable that Hourchit Bey, with all the 
determination m the world, would have been 
unable to accomphsh with Turkish workers what 
he has been able to with the assistance of the 
Laze 

The aim of my journey [the background of a 
novel) was to see a manganese mme, and 1 found it 
just outside the town, on the steep, luxuriant 
slopes of a pretty, fertile valley Here and there 
were tunnels like giant rabbit-burrows, which 
represented the small concession of an Englishman. 

A solemn procession of officials and " lads of 
the village,” undaunted by the fierce heat of 
midday, fallowed me with obvious curiosity, and 
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stood around in oppressive silence while I inter- 
viewed the En gliah director He took me mto a 
t unn el [the only cool place that day) and showed me 
the walls of glistening manganese The whole 
country is rich in metal, but reijuires capital for 
exploitation, and foreign capital is very shy. 

That evening, as the foreign visitors rowed back 
to the ship after a banquet that had rendered one 
somnolently silent, there were fireworks and illumi- 
nations, and Riz£ had all the appearance of a httle 
French Casmo town Suddenly all the lights went 
out three tunes, with a lighted mterval of a few 
seconds. This salutation was for General Mougin, 
and our ship blew its siren three times in reply, 
A barge full of local musicians then proceeded to 
make the night reverberate with weird Oriental 
discords 


Kho^ 

1 had been told at Tr£b^^d not to^hnther to go 
ashore at Khop^, that it wal d'mer€ village of ten 
houses This was true The village lodced like a 
toy on the shmgle of the sea-shore, and when I 
saw Its impudent size I asked why a 7,oao-ton ship 
should bodier to call there I 
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The commerce of Khop6, however, was greater 
than that of Riz^. During twelve hours the ship 
never ceased to load and unload. Caravans of 
weary horses arrived from over- the mountain 
laden with bales of tobacco. Cases of provisions 
were unloaded from the ship until the beach was 
piled high. These provisions were not only for 
Khop^, but for the inland towns as well. This is 
the last port of call, and I wondered what the 
people did who depended upon these imports, 
and who, during a prolonged storm, watch the 
ship steam away without having been able to 
unload. 

In honour of General Mougin a banquet was 
given in the village street under a mimosa-tree, 
The local officials as well as the local magnates 
were invited, and the ship’s captain and officers. 

I forget how many courses there were, but I 
remember three differently served chickens. It 
was a silent, intense meal, and everyone ate of 
everything twice, except the General and myself, 
and our hosts feared that we were ill when, after the 
fifth course, we declared ourselves replete. 

We were waited on at table by corsairs in high 

Russian boots and astrakhan kalpaks, who until 
Oe 
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recently had been pirates and contraband smugglers. 
They were tall, with slim hips like the Caucasians, 
and refined, narrow faces 

Afterwards I asked to be shown a peasant house. 
I wanted, for the sake of comparison, to see the 
living canditionB of the Laze The big, two- 
storeyed stone houses that stood m orange- and 
tangerine-groves, amid pomegranate- and mimosa- 
trees, might have been the summer dweUmgs of 
the bourgeoisie. I was assured, however, that the 
peasants hved in these I was received in one by 
the veiled ladies of the house, who let fall their 
veds when we were safely alone together, dipping 
coffee m the hving-room. The walls were hung 
with mellow carpets from Russian Turkestan, and 
the furniture was carved Russian Louis XVI 
upholstered in faded silk These people who 
hve so tastefully are small proprietors whose fruit 
export is their fortune. There are no smaller, 
poorer houses. A kmdly climate, combmed with 
their individual mdustry, is responsible for their 
prosperity. What percentage could be added to 
that prospcirily by the buddmg of roads, railway, and 
port one can only imagine. 

Near Kars, on sod that before the war was 
Russian inland from Khop^ thirty kdometres). 
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the German firm of Simons has secured the conces- 
sion of a great copper-mine. One hundred and 
fifty German families are settled on this spot, and 
five hundred local workmen are employed. The 
Copper has to be melted, and sent down to Khop£ 
in bullion, packed on horseback. Occasional 
Dutch steamers deposit a German coke order on 
the beach, and the horses that bring the copper 
return with coke. 

The Germans are a practical people, and they 
were quick to see that in Lazistan they could live 
and work amid an intelligent and workmanlike 
people, where there would be none of the difficulties 
that hamper the French Hdracl6e coal-mine 
coinp^y at Zongouldak. The Germans, I am told, 
have in view the project of building a railway from 
the mountain mine to the port, which shows that 
they have come to stay. 

Before the war the Russian frontier was two 
kilometres away from Khop^. A white stone post 
still marks the spot. It stands like a memorial to 
the past amid a few ruined guard-houses on the 
lonely shore. When the Russian Revolution disin- 
tegrated the army, and the Bolsheviks had to make 
peace at any price, the Turks took advantage of 
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the situation to push the frontier line twelve 
kilometres farther along to the village of Sarp, 
and it was then that the intensely Russian town of 
Kars remained on the Turkish side. But for the 
Greek War and the occupation of the Allies, etc., 
the Turks would have pressed for Batoum, and 
undoubtedly they could have got it. Russia was 
helpless at the time, and the Germans, one 
remembers, had marched their army into the Don. 
The Turks are still smarting with the recollection 
of lost possibUities. What the “ self-determina^ 
tion " of the people themselves would be if they 
were asked to choose between Communistic Russia 
or Nationalistic Turkey it is hard to tell. No 
doubt there arc propertied Georgians within the 
twelve new Russian kilometres who are congratu- 
lating themselves upon having so narrowly escaped 
communistic rei^uisition. 

But the village of Sarp, which is cut in two by 
a small rivulet that has become the frontier, is the 
best proof of the people’s reasoning. Tmrkish 
Sarp has 900 inhabitants, and Russian Sarp has Soo, 
•but all the Christian Georgians who found them- 
selves on the Turkish side have crossed the river 
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CIVILISATION REVEALED 

The Ghazi has made a journey 1 
The Turkish newspapers are full of his voyage. 
He has travelled from Angora to Indboli, along the 
self-same road that was so important for the 
transport of munitions during the Allied occupa- 
tion and Greek War. A negligible journey, to an 
insignificant end, if one who has seen In^boli may 
judge. But “ the streets ” (there are two so-called) 
were hung with flags, aud the Ghazi made a speech. 
One thousand people have heard him, and thousands 
more have read him. 

He has urged the people to prove their right to 
a place among civilised nations by adopting the 
apparel of the hitherto despised giaour. The hat 
Was the emblem of the giaour — that is to say, of 
the Christian — and the Tmk has always proudly 
maintained his fez, in order that there should be 
no possibility of mistaken identity. No one can 

M3 , 
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foretell the effect of the Ghaza’s speech. But the 
Governor of Constantinople has already sent for 
the leading hatters of the town and forbidden a 
rise in the price of hats. The Turkish people are 
easily led ; and they owe to their Ghazi the fact 
of their existence to-day as a nation. Will they 
blindly follow him, even to the extent of dressing 
as a our ? Will the women m the remote country 
districts unveil themselves ? Will the peasants 
accept monogamy ? Can these thmgs be accom- 
phshed by a smgle man m a senes of speeches ? 

There is an mteUectual opposition who dare not 
speak, for it is more dangerous for a man to speak his 
thoughts m the Turkey of to-day than in the Russia 
of yesterday. Terror reigns, and the Tribunal of 
Independence is as arbitrary as the Cheka. The 
opposition remains, therefore, silent and disdainful. 

“Prove by your extenors,” said the Ghazi, 
“ that you are a civilised people ’’ 

But the Ghazi himself has just committed a most 
unavihscdact He has divorced his wife I Divorce 
may be a form of modernism that has long existed 
in Turkey , divorce is the prerogative of the 
civdised, but not the Turkish method of divorce. 
By repeating the word “ Bachadime ’’ (“ 1 repudiate 
you “) three times before three witnesses Mustapha 
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Kcmal Pasha made himself a free mnri Latif£ 
Hanum, his wife, ranked among one of the few 
women of character and Occidental culture and 
education in Turkey. Nor had he anything with 
which to reproach her, except that she hampered 
his orgies of drunkenness 

“ Prove yourselves as civilised as your brothers 
of other nations,” said the Ghazi< — and the sign is 
to be a hat upon the head I 

To anyone who has visited the Black Sea coast 
and that very In£boli where the Ghazi made his 
speech, and has seen the recent profanations of 
Christian shrines, the Ghazi’s words have a mockmg 
urony. Within the last three months an EtiglishnigTi 
has had to be buried at sea because the Christian 
cemetery had been ploughed up, and there was not 
a square yard of ground in In^boli that could 
(according to the admission of the volt of the town) 
harbour a dead gtaour. 

“ 0 valiant patriots 1 ” said the Ghazi to the 
people of In^boh, ” let us proclaim to the world 
that our great and heroic nation, havmg accom- 
plished the greatest revolution, is already warming 
itsdf in the sun of avilisation. . . . Oh, great 
people] Turk^ wishes to take an honourable 
place among the civilised nations . . . The Turkish 
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nation, which la the founder of the Turkish Republic, 
IS a civilised nation, civilised historically as in 
reality. But it is necessary, when the people of 
the Turkish Repubhc appear before their com- 
panions and their brothers of the avilised world, 
that they should give proofs of their civilised ideas 
and conceptions When the people of the Turkish 
Republic say they are civilised they must prove it 
by their famdy life and by their way of living 
The people of the Turkish Republic who not only 
pretend to be but are avdised, must display it by 
a perfect exterior.”* 

(“ II faut que le peuple de la RSpuhhque Turque, 
qut pritend lire emthsS^ et qut lest tn snt 

composi d^hommes parjatu par hur extineurs ”) 

” I am obliged to msist upon my words, m order 
that the nation and the world should understand 
their meaning I will give you explanations and 
ask you questions at the same time, I ask you, 
therefore, do we present a national appearance ? ” 
{“ Notre tenue h vous est-elle nationah f ”) “ Do 
we appear civilised and mternational ^ ” [Cries of 
“ No 1 No 1 ”) “ I am of your opuuon , our 

clothes are neither national nor international Can 

^ I am tranalatmg literally tliB Ghazi’a words as reported m 
the Frencli editinn of the Government newspaper BjumhouriBi 
of August agth, 1925 
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one conceive, my friends, of a nation devoid of 
appearances ? Do you consent to be ranked as an 
ill-apparelled nation ? " (Cries of “ No 1 No I ”) 

“ Should one present to the world a precious tlnng 
disguised in mud, and be obliged to say . ‘ There 
IS something valuable hidden beneath that mud, 
although you cannot see it 1 ’ 

“ A civilised and international appearance (^tevue) 
alone is suitable for our valiant nation. 

“We shall adopt it we shall wear shoes, or 
boots, trousers, waistcoat, shirt, collar and tie, a 
jacket, and, to complete all, a brimmed head-dress. 
I shall insist upon calling things by their real names , 
and the head-dress I refer to is called a hat. 

“ To those people who hesitate upon this question 
I say that they are filled With error and ignorance. 
If It is proper to wear a fez, which is of Greek 
origin, why should it not be proper to wear a hat ? 

“ Gentlemen, I wish to explain myself upon the 
subject of women as clearly as I have upon men. 
During my last journey I noticed, not only in the 
villages and in the country, but in the towns, that 
women were carefully covered with very thick veils. 
I suppose that during the great heats they suffer 
terribly. Perhaps they mamtain this custom from 
modesty; but, my dear friends, our women 
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companions are also intelligent and thoughtful bemgs 
like ourselves. In making them understand the 
present necessity, in makin g them absorb the 
national morale^ m ill um in ating their brains and 
educating them, we shall not be gudty of a selfish 
act Why shouldn’t they also show their face to 
the world; why shouldn’t they see the world with 
their eyes ? There is nothing to fear I tell you 
frankly, my friends, fear nothing. This step is 
necessary This necessity will lead us to beautiful 
results. I will even tell you that in order to arrive 
at such bnlhant results we will, if necessary, sacrifice 
human lives There is no inconvenience in this ” 
(“ Si vous le vouleZf je vous apprendrat que pour 
arriver d des resultats ausst hnllants nous ferons, s'tl 
le fauti des saenjices de vtes humatnes 11 n’y a en cela 
aueun tneotroement ”) ** I warn you, therefore, most 
msistendy, that if we wish to maintain ourselves 
firmly in this (civilised ^ situation, we must all be 
ready to ofiFer ourselves m holocaust It is vain to 
wish to resist the imperious current of avilisation. 
For civilisation is pitiless towards those who will 
not submit to Its req^uirements Those people who 
lumber themselves with rudimentary ideas, whose 
mentality is of the middle ages, and who try to 
oppose civilisation— those people are doomed to 
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slavery and failure But the people of the Turkish 
Republic have broken the chains of their captivity 
^th a heroism that is unprecedented in history, 
and they are determined to live the life of a civilised 
nation 1 ” (Prolonged cheers.) 

No one IS able to explam the Ghazi’s meamng 
about the necessity of sacrifiang human lives in 
order to establish the unvedmg of women, or the 
custom of wearing hats, and no one seems to have 
dared to ask bini for an explanation ; but, as the 
words were said, they seem to be worthy to be 
quoted 

This speech fills the papers on the very eve of 
my departure from Turkey, explaining my many 
perplexities. Turkish avihsation, which, according 
to the Ghazi, is, and is not, which pretends to be, 
which must be, and surely is, etc, lacks only the 
outward and visible proof of the mward and spintual 
fact, and the proof is a hat What sort of a hat ? 
I find mysdf laughing in that foolish, feeble way in 
which people laugh sometimes — and cannot stop 
laughmg, . . . 

I see a vision of Turks in hats , all kinds of 
Turka^all kinds of hats I They form a sort of 
kaleidoscopic procession tnumphandy representing 
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modern Turkish civilisation. They are all there, 
all the Turks of various types and occupations that 
I have seen since I came to Turkey. Even the 
coal-miner (for Zongouldak is next door to Indboli, 
and so the Ghazi’s words cannot fail to have re- 
echoed) must lay aside his turban of rags — reluct- 
antly, of course, for the turban was an excellent 
substitute for a pillow when he laid himself down 
to sleep on that hard bare board in lieu of a bed — 
but he can have the satisfaction, even if he has not 
a bed or a pillow, of feeling that he is civilised, 
with his hat beside him. 

The drivers of the creaking wheeled chariots 
drawn by bison, they, too, can abandon kalpdk, 
^d turban, and their chariots will seem to be 
suddenly transformed into a transport of most 
modern pattern. 

Those unknown and unseen who with hammer 
and chisel obliterated the eleventh-century frescoes 
in Tr^bizond, and those who still continue to drive 
their carts of offal up the hill at SamsOun, to deposit 
their load into the sacred precincts of the Catholic 
cemetery, can do so now under protection of a hat, 
and claim the brotherhood of civilisation. 

The runner who carries the mail alongside the 
unused railroad track from Erzerum can bless 
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civilisatiob for the shadow of his new brunined 
hat 

The hamal — that bent and overloaded human 
beast of burden, who chooses to do the work for 
which civilisation generally employs the ass — ^he, 
too, can be relegated spiritually to a higher 
level if he consent to go about his business m a 
hat I 

The halfnstarved workers who tty to strike for 
better wages and are mihtarily suppressed, although 
they cannot claim the organisation and the protection 
that is the modern privilege of their Western 
brother-worker, can at least give proofs of their 
civilised ideas and conceptions ” by wearing 
hats I 

But the believer who in the hour of prayer finds 
himself m the side-street and wishes to throw 
himself upon his face m the direction of Mecca, he 
must be perplexed. Should he throw off this new 
symbol of civilisation and pray bare-headed — or 
bend the brim P 

The men and officers of the national services who 
have had to adopt the new regulation hats with 
viziers have already solved the prayer problem. 
I watched a Colonel in full uniform fling off his 
boots outside the mosque door, and proceed into 
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the body of the mosque with his hat turned hade to 
front. 

But how about my elegant ihends who even m 
midsummer go to their offices m Fdra crowned m 
astrakhan P Will they adopt the less becommg 
emblem of cmhsation, or prefer to be ranked as 
less civilised ? 

One cannot fail to appreciate the great tribute 
that the Gh^i has inadvertently paid to Bntish 
civilisatiDn, for, dislike the Bntish as they may, 
there is not a gentleman abroad who does not 
admit that the most superior hats are “ English 
made.” 

Doubtless It IS m imitatLon Enghsh hats that their 
delegates have confronted the English at the Mosul 
conference. It, was thus that they so successfully 
Confronted Western statesmen at Lausanne. 

Who need care, then, about such thmgs as roads 
and radways, harbours, quays, machinery, organisa- 
tion, schools, hospitals, hygiene, etc. ? These 
require tune and money. In Turkey there is no 
money to spend, nor is there time to lose, for 
" avihsation is pitiless towards those who wdl not 
submit to its requirements,” 

The leader of the Turkish Republic, that 
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beacon-light of the new Oriental Renaissance, has 
said so, and he knows what those requiremenhk 
are. He has crystallised them into a single word . 
hat, thus proving that civdisation can be 
acquired overnight. Will anyone resist ^ 



